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The Presidential Election When the teacher inquired about the 
cause of the fight which had attracted 


everybody’s attention on the playground during recess, Bill reported that John 
had said: “Democrats are crooks; I'm for Dewey.” This Bill had not been 
able to take, and the fight was on. 

This incident is illustrative of an aspect of our American culture which 
indicates strong susceptibility to prejudice. We find, if not its exact duplica- 
tion, at least its motivating thought pattern on all age levels. People are 
readily swayed by emotions; their judgment is based on what they hear others 
say; they do not investigate in order to secure the facts; their minds are closed 
to a recognition of the two sides of an issue —all of which spells prejudice. 

The year which marks the Presidential election offers an opportunity which 
American educators ought not miss. Since the beginning of the present school 
year the campaign missiles are flying. Press and radio help to becloud issues. 
A gullible public is being victimized and confused. 

The present campaign season is a challenge to educators on all levels. The 
pliable minds of pupils and students call for guidance toward objective evalua- 
tion and unbiased thinking. This does not imply that a teacher be a person 
without convictions or definite political party affiliations. It does require, 
however, that he prove himself unbiased and open-minded to the extent that 
controversial issues, such as the political campaign presents, can be viewed 
and discussed by him calmly and with fairness to both sides of the question. 

The Presidential election provides the finest object lesson of a functioning 
democracy. It demonstrates the fact that decisions upon vital and far-reaching 
issues can be attained without resorting to violence. We Americans demon- 
strate to the world that controversies can be settled by fighting with ballots 
instead of bullets. Even after a bitter campaign the result of the ballot causes 
the minority to yield to the majority. That is the American way which people 
in other lands not accustomed to our procedure fail to comprehend. 

As Americans we treasure the privilege of suffrage; as Christians we pray 
God to preserve it to us and to our posterity; and as Christian educators we 
want to do all we can to safeguard it against deterioration through prejudice 
and bias by leading our oncoming generation to the level of objective, chari- 
table, and truly Christian thought and conduct. T.K. 
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Something New “All the Athenians and strangers which were there 

spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or 
to hear some new thing” (Acts 17:21). Supremely conscious of their heritage, 
these sophisticated intellectual children of the Hellenic philosophers prided 
themselves on their insatiable curiosity and on their zeal to share with each 
other every new morsel of wisdom. When St. Paul spoke, they heard some- 
thing really new — strange and unbelievable to some, challenging and dis- 
turbing to others, to a few at least the power of God unto salvation. The 
challenge lay, not in the oratory of the Apostle, but in the power of the divine 
Word working through a human instrument. 

We have heard the message of the Word times without number, but there 
is always something fresh and new for those imbued with genuine curiosity 
and eagerness to learn. That Word is simple enough so that a child can grasp 
its essentials, yet in the depths of its wisdom it is beyond the comprehension 
of the greatest human intellect. 

All of us are called upon to teach the basic truths to the children and 
young folks committed to our care. Perhaps too many of us teach only what 
we ourselves learned in our youth, and we study and restudy just this small 
portion of Scripture year after year until it becomes a matter of rote. Teach- 
ing only the milk of the Word and denying even a taste of strong meat to 
the more advanced of our charges and to ourselves as well, we cannot but 
become stale in our thinking and in our teaching. 

In the Word of God are new facts, new approaches, new slants on life that 
fit me and those committed to my care, whatever age they may be. The Bible 
is timeless. It is universal. It is all things to all men. There are passages of 
unsurpassed beauty that I may have glimpsed, but not enjoyed. There are 
words of sharp admonition that I need. There is a new challenge, fresh in- 
struction, divine comfort hidden in the most unsuspected places. 

Can I afford to miss all this just because I am too preoccupied with what 
I already know and have already taught? Or should I cultivate a healthy 
curiosity in frequent periods of communion with God in His holy Word to 
find something new for my own stimulation and for the motivation and in- 
struction of my pupils? A. K. 


A Bit Foreign The achievement of renown for physical prowess is a 

matter of record. The athletes representing the United 
States established spectacular records at the Olympics. However, it seems that 
only an athlete or a sports writer could wear the coveted crown with honor. 
The United States is one of the few countries in the world where people have 
enough to eat. It should have been embarrassing to compete under the 
circumstances. Perhaps we ought to establish records of diplomacy and states- 
manship before participating in muscle-flexing contests. It is hardly a tribute 
to a nation’s pattern of thought if a high school which gains many columns of 
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printed praise for a football team has its corridors patrolled by policemen. 
Perhaps more attention should be devoted to an educational system which 
will inspire people to become great citizens rather than human battering-rams. 

On the foreign side also, the reports of those who are sent to Europe in 
the interest of rehabilitation are, to quite an extent, irritating. It would be 
in the interest of good public relations to have them sound less like private 
junkets. 

The tense foreign situation, particularly in Berlin, brings to mind an episode 
which occurred during the last war. A certain Mr. X was admitted for a short 
time into the presence of a representative group of the Church’s intelligentsia. 
While discussing current events, Mr. X introduced the thought that we were 
probably embracing a country whose guilt was as great as that of the one we 
were fighting. The comment was received with raucous laughter and derision. 
The parting barb shot at Mr. X was that he was no doubt suffering from a 
severe case of “Russiaphobia.” The circumstance is not shocking if one re- 
members that the American educational system is designed to make people 
slaves of propaganda. The velocity at which one can assimilate other people’s 
ideas is considered a measure of scholarship. The art of independent inter- 
pretation on the basis of relevant data does not appear to be an objective of 
the current educational pattern. People who have achieved success in some 
specialized academic area feel particularly competent to pass judgment on 
most any phase of current events. They remind one of the “six men of Indostan 
to learning much inclined. They went to see the elephant though all of 
them were blind.” The one felt the ear and said the elephant is like a fan; 
another felt the tail and said it is like a rope; another felt the body and said 
it is like a wall; etc. Each was partly in the right, but all were in the wrong. 
The astronomer and the zoologist, the baker and the brewer, the lawyer and 
the doctor, all feel competent to pass judgment on foreign affairs although 
they may never have been trained to analyze and synthesize the multitudinous 
phenomena which are component parts of the picture of world events. Some 
speak eloquently and authoritatively on the problems of Yugoslavia and reveal 
abysmal ignorance with respect to the problems which exist in the com- 
munity in which they reside. Training for citizenship requires a program of 
education which will permit the “elephant” to be examined in its totality. 
If this is not achieved, clouds of war caused by the condensation of vapor 
in supersaturated hot air will again darken the world. H. G; 


The One-Teacher School The “little red schoolhouse,” the typical 


educational institution of rural America, 

has not become extinct. It is better known today as the one-room, or one- 
teacher, school. 

Despite the rapid urbanization of our population, especially during the 

past half century, and the amazing revolution of our transportation systems 

with the resulting trend toward consolidation of small schools, the one-teacher 
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public school is still an institution which must concern educators throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. It is, therefore, but natural that we find 
this institution proportionately represented in our Lutheran system of edu- 
cation. 

The significance of the Lutheran one-teacher school and the need for rec- 
ognizing its peculiar problems was demonstrated by the interest in the One- 
Teacher School Workshop conducted at River Forest this past summer. 
Motivated by expressions from that group of enthusiastic teachers who at- 
tended it, our journal plans to give some space to the discussion of a number 
of the problems of the Lutheran one-teacher school in the present volume. 

In this issue Wm. A. Kramer presents the first of the planned series of ar- 
ticles. The writers as well as the editors will welcome comments for possible 
publication in the form of questions or suggestions, which will prove of value 
to those who teach in our one-teacher schools. T.K. 


It’s the Berries X and W decided to spend an afternoon in a blueberry 

swamp. X was a novice and went primarily for di- 
version. W was an experienced picker who provided necessary direction. 
X walked from bush to bush, while W grabbed clusters of fruit as he moved 
along. 

W: “What are you looking for?” 

X: “For the biggest berries.” 

W: “You may never find them. Better grab some along the way, or you 
may go home with an empty kettle.” 

The suggestion sounded like common sense; so X tarried at one of the 
bushes for some time. 

W: “What are you waiting for?” 

X: “I'm picking the blueberries on this bush.” 

W: “There may be some bigger ones farther on. Better keep going.” 

X: “But these may be the biggest in the swamp.” 

W: “You'll never know unless you look. Let’s get going and grab some as 
we slowly move along.” 

The grabbing process yielded several kettles full of berries. The best ones 
were eventually found at the farthest point in the swamp, a place which others 
had conveniently avoided. More kettles and more berries. 

The trip home provided opportunity to cogitate on the day’s events. Per- 
haps you know of people who spend all of their lives dashing from bush to 
bush with empty kettles, looking for bigger and bigger berries. They never 
find them. And there are others who spend all of their lives at a single bush 
without ever gaining consciousness of the existence of bigger berries. Probably 
the thing to do is to harvest while making progress. Finally, the best fruit is 


usually there where the muck is deep and the vegetation is dense. It’s worth 
the effort to go there. H. G. 


A Problem in the Third Article 


S. W. Becxer 


The editors of LurHeran Epuca- 
TION have from time to time received 
questions in regard to the form of the 
Third Article. The problem presented 
to them might be stated in the ques- 
tion: “Why does Doctor Luther, in 
the Explanation of the Third Article, 
say, ‘He (i. e., the Holy Ghost) daily 
and richly forgives all sins to me and 
all believers, and will at the Last Day 
raise up me and all the dead, and 
give unto me and all believers in 
Christ eternal life,’ when it is difficult 
to find Bible passages which specif- 
ically ascribe these operations to the 
Holy Spirit?” 

An analysis of the question makes 
it necessary to remember, first of all, 
that when the Apostles’ Creed as- 
cribes creation to the Father, redemp- 
tion to the Son, and sanctification to 
the Holy Spirit, it in no way teaches 
that each of these various acts is 
performed by the specific Person act- 
ing independently. It is an axiom of 
theologians, grounded in Holy Scrip- 
ture, that the opera ad extra, that is, 
the works of God which do not term- 
inate in the Trinity itself, are not 
divided, by which they mean to say 
that these acts are not performed by 
any of the Persons acting separately. 
Our Catechism takes due notice of 
this fact when it says, “To the Father 
especially is ascribed the work of 
creation,” etc. 

The Holy Scriptures ascribe the 
work of creation especially to the 
Father, but the very first chapter of 
the Bible shows that the Son and the 
Holy Spirit are active in this work 
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also. John looks upon the Son as the 
Creator of all things when he says: 
“All things were made by Him” (John 
1:3). The first chapter of Hebrews 
(verse 2) tells us that the Father 
made the worlds by His Son. In the 
passage quoted in our Catechism, “By 
Him were all things created that are 
in heaven and that are in earth, vis- 
ible and invisible,” the pronoun refers 
to the Son of God. 

In the same way, the work of crea- 
tion is declared by the Scriptures to 
be an activity of the Holy Ghost. 
The words “He breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life” certainly refer 
to the activity of the Holy Spirit. 
It will only be necessary to point out 
that all three Hebrew words which 
mean “breath” are also used for 
“spirit.” In this connection the pas- 
sage in our Catechism might be men- 
tioned, “By the Word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the 
host of them by the Breath of His 
mouth.” 

In the same way, when the various 
activities spoken of in the Third Ar- 
ticle are assigned to the Holy Spirit, 
there is certainly no intention of as- 
cribing the work of sanctification, the 
building of the Church, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, and the bestowal of eternal life 
to the Third Person exclusively. 
There is a very good reason for 
speaking of the Church, the forgive- 
ness of sins, the resurrection, and the 
life everlasting in connection with 
the work of sanctification. There is 
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a logical progression of thought which 
demands that these various activities 
of the Triune God be placed together. 
There is no question that Scripture 
ascribes the work of conversion espe- 
cially, though again not exclusively, 
to the Holy Spirit. By regenerating 
men the Holy Spirit builds the 
Church, the communion of saints. 
Men become saints by the forgiveness 
of sins, which has been earned for all 
men by the obedience of the Lord 
Jesus, and which is appropriated to 
them by faith. Having the forgive- 
ness of sins, they are heirs of eternal 
life. The full enjoyment of eternal 
life presupposes the resurrection of 
the body. Even if there were no 
passage of Scripture assigning all 
these activities to the Spirit, we would 
still speak of them under the Third 
Article, which treats of sanctification. 

Finally, it is not difficult to show 
that these various acts which are men- 
tioned in the Third Article are also 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost in the 
Bible. It will be unnecessary to cite 
passages ascribing the work of sanc- 
tification and the building of the 
Church to the Holy Ghost. As for 
the forgiveness of sin, 1 Cor. 6:11 at- 
tributes this function to the Third 
Person when it says, “Ye are justified 
... by the Spirit of our God.” 


It is a little more difficult to find 


passages which assign the work of 
resurrection to the Holy Ghost, but 
they are not lacking. In Ps. 104:29, 30 
we read: “Thou hidest Thy face, they 
are troubled; Thou takest away their 
breath, they die and return to their 
dust. Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, 
they are created; and Thou renewest 
the face of the earth.” In Ezekiel’s 
vision of the dry bones (Ezek. 37: 
1-14) the Spirit of God is the efficient 
cause of the new life infused into the 
dead bones. It is the Spirit of God, 
again, who raises the two witnesses 
of God who were killed by the beast 
in the Book of Revelation (11:11). 

To justify the ascription of the be- 
stowal of eternal life to the Holy 
Ghost, it will be necessary to refer 
to only one well-known passage, 
“Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth; Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; and their works do fol- 
low them” (Rev. 14:18). If we re- 
member that the Word of God always 
accomplishes what it proclaims, it fol- 
lows that the proclamation of the 
Holy Spirit in this passage actually 
bestows eternal life upon those who 
have died in the Lord. 


From all this it will be evident that 
Doctor Luther, in his Explanation of 
the Third Article, does not go beyond 
Scripture in any way. 


Finpincs in “New York Times” Scuoot Survey. —“Confronted by the 
most acute teacher shortage in the history of American education, the nation’s 
public school system faces a serious breakdown.” That is the conclusion of 
Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New York Times, based on a six 
months’ nation-wide survey of schools throughout the country, which he has 


just completed. 


In the first of twelve articles on the school crisis, published in the N 
York Times, beginning Feb. 8, 1947, Dr. Fine writes: published in the New 


“Our schools were not bombed as were the European schools. But nearly 
two years after the end of the war they are being wrecked just as surely as 
though they had been blasted by heavy bombers.” 


Following is a summary of the damage to our school system as revealed 
by the Times survey of schools from kindergarten through college: 


1. 250,000 teachers have left the American public schools since 1940. 


2. 125,000 teachers, or one out of every seven in the profession, are 
serving on an emergency or substandard certificate. 


3. 70,000 teaching positions are unfilled because of the inability of com- 
munities to get the necessary teachers. 


4. 60,000 teachers in the U.S. have a high school education or less. 


5. 20 per cent of all teachers, or 175,000, are new to their jobs each year — 
twice the turnover that existed before the war. 


6. Classroom teachers get an average of $87 a week today; 200,000 get 
less than $25 weekly. 


7. Fewer students are entering’ the teaching profession than in the past; 
22 per cent of all college students attended teachers’ colleges in 1920; today 
7 per cent attend. 


8. Veterans do not want to prepare to teach. Only 20,000 of the 1,000,000 
veterans in American colleges and universities are in teachers’ colleges. 


9. 6,000 schools will be closed because of lack of teachers; 75,000 children 
will have no schooling during the year. 


10. 2,000,000 children will suffer a major impairment in their schooling 
because of poor teachers. 


11. 5,000,000 children will receive an inferior education this year because 
of the inadequate teacher supply. 


12. Only 50 per cent of the teachers employed in 194041 are still 
teaching today. 


18. The average teacher in the U.S. today has had one year less education 
than she had in 1939. 


14. 50,000 men have left the teaching profession since 1940 and are not 
coming back. Only 15 per cent of all elementary and high school teachers 
are men. 


15. Twelve major school strikes have taken place since September — and 
many more are being threatened. 


16. The morale of the teachers has dropped to a new low. 


17. 56 per cent of the teachers of this country do not have tenure pro- 
tection. 


18. The U.S. spends 1.5 per cent of its national income for its schools. 
Great Britain spends an estimated 3 per cent; the Soviet Union spends 
7.5 per cent. 

19. Appalling educational inequalities exist throughout the nation. Top 
schools spend $6,000 per classroom unit, bottom ones spend $100. The na- 
tional average is $1,600. 


20. School buildings are in a deplorable state all over the nation. Nearly 
5 billion dollars will be needed to bring the educational plants into good 
condition. 
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Trends in Pupil Grading and Reports 


Vicror C. Krause 


A peach tree is expected to yield 
peaches, and an orange tree, oranges. 
In similar manner the type and 
method of reporting pupil progress 
will reflect the philosophy and psy- 
chology of the individual school and 
its staff members. The traditional 
school with its limited curriculum 
and unchanging methods, as well as 
its strict marking on the basis of 
class competition, would employ 
methods suitable to its purpose. In 
an adaptable school, where individ- 
uals count and the program is molded 
and presented with individuals in 
mind, where principles of mental hy- 
giene are carefully observed, certain 
types of reporting become essential. 
Reporting will become a matter of a 
“progress report” toward ideals of 
personality development and _ social 
adjustment as well as academic 
achievement. 

It is not the purpose of this discus- 
sion to tangle with underlying phi- 
losophy and psychology, although 
these conceptions lie at the root of 
the school program. We shall as- 
sume that Christian objectives and 
organismic psychology are used and 
applied in situations for which recom- 
mendations will be made. Individual 
schools and school systems which 
may be found trudging along in an 
educational lag of not considering the 
whole child, each child, and all the 
children, are holding an untenable 
position. In our complex society 
adolescent youth face many situa- 
tions which call for adjustment. 
Neglect in developing, or in attempt- 
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ing to develop, emotionally stable 
personalities is indefensible. Social 
adjustments with accompanying prob- 
lems must be given attention. Rea- 
sons for weaknesses in certain areas 
of academic fields must be carefully 
weighed. Growth studies and re- 
search in educational psychology 
have offered, and will continue to 
offer, clues for more effective guid- 
ance work. Methods to secure co- 
operation among those who come into 
contact with growing children and 
youth must become useful tools, 
rather than vague and formal no- 
tices. 

Method of presentation will in- 
clude a discussion of some basic un- 
derstandings which are essential to 
effective operation of the reporting 
system. Members of the school staff, 
administrators, teachers, scout lead- 
ers, youth leaders, parents, guardians, 
or anyone else regularly affecting or 
coloring the environment of the child, 
must work with some common un- 
derstandings. What an opportunity 
in Christian schools, where a planned 
parish program will have wholesome 
effect not only on individuals im 
school, but also on all age levels! 

Attention will then be given to 
purposes of reporting. Various as- 
pects of child growth will be con- 
sidered, together with suggested 
methods of reporting, which should 
make a beginning, at least, to repre- 
sent the kind of fruit one would ex- 
pect on a modern, adaptable educa- 
tional tree. 
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BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS 


Reporting progress of the whole 
child in his total school environment 
assumes active participation by 
trained, professional workers who are 
vitally concerned with the develop- 
ment of boys and girls. Individual 
teachers must not be content with 
mere mastery of subject material. 
They must be teachers of children, 
using course material as additional 
experiences which contribute toward 
the attainment of the school’s ob- 
jectives. As trained members of the 
staff, they will consider the whole 
child: his emotional, social, physical, 
academic, and moral problems. Wil- 
liamson lists the following important 
duties of the teachers. 

1. Inducing students to want to learn 
what they are capable of learning. 

2. Maintaining personalized relation- 
ships with students. 

8. Maintaining a healthy “emotional 
climate” in the classroom. 

4. Seeking to understand the psycho- 
logical make-up of her students. 

5. Modifying teaching techniques and 
subject matter in terms of needs and 
readiness to learn of her students. 

6. Referring to other personnel work- 
ers those students who do not progress 
under the above conditions.1 
To this list the Christian teacher 
would add praying for boys and girls. 
Genuine interest would call for pray- 
ers to God for patience and insight 
on the part of the teacher and for 
successful development of those as- 
signed to her. 


1 E. G. Williamson, “Training and Selec- 
tion of School Counselors,” Occupations, 
XVIII (October, 1939), 7, as quoted in 
Leslie L. Chisholm, Guiding Youth in 
Secondary School, New York: American 
Book Company, 1945, p. 321. 


Classroom teachers who are alert to 
notice negative tendencies or ab- 
normal behavior should be given 
every opportunity to proceed intel- 
ligently while co-operating with those 
who are guiding the development of 
the child. It would seem advisable 
for members of the school staff to 
discuss carefully, and become fully 
aware of the opportunities to observe, 
pupil growth. The following is a 
check list of sources which ought to 
be clearly evaluated for efficient use: 
. Examinations 
. Objective testing 
. Informal testing 
. Record of pupil relations 
. Diagnostic case studies 
Cumulative records 
. Products of pupil work 
. Observation 
. Questioning 
. Group activities 
. Teacher conferences 
. Pupil self-evaluation 2 
Armed with such information, the 
teacher then proceeds to enlist co- 
operation of others vitally concerned 
in the development of the child. 
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WHY REPORT TO PARENTS? 


No doubt many an average Amer- 
ican boy or girl would appreciate the 
answer to this question. The purpose 
of reporting should be quite obvious 
to anyone concerned with the prog- 
ress of the child. It may be neces- 
sary to restate the function of report- 
ing, however, in the light of implica- 
tions of applied organismic psychol- 
ogy and education for all youth. 


2 Maxine Woodring. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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It is generally conceded that the 
report which Bill or Mary brings 
home from school will inform the 
parents of successes and failures at 
school. To what extent they are 
really functional in this respect will 
be discussed later. In the progressive 
(the letter “p” is not a typographical 
error ) school the purpose of reporting 
is to solicit co-operation. The prog- 
ress report is a guidance agent used. 
to evaluate the progress of the in- 
dividual in the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the school. Academic, or 
scholastic, as well as social, emo- 
tional and physical growth, both posi- 
tive and negative, are part of the 
total picture. Opportunity for prog- 
ress descriptions should be as broad 
as goals set up in individual schools. 
Adopting this point of view, parents 
and teachers would become more in- 
terested in Mary than in Mary’s read- 
ing or social studies. Individuals, 
rather than subjects, become the focal 
points. Reports would serve as ap- 
praisal forms for the teacher to em- 
phasize certain parts of the program 


as the shift in emphasis becomes nec- 


essary. What an opportunity for our 
Christian schools to stress the prin- 
ciples of Christian education in every 
progress report! Reports would share 
information with parents to aid in 
maintaining a more congenial and 
harmonious program for the child. 
Conflicts would be minimized if not 
eliminated. Reports, then, induce 
genuine co-operation in all phases of 
growth between two of the most 
powerful agencies affecting youth: 
home and school. 

Koos adds other features which 
cannot be neglected: 
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It [the report] becomes the purveyor 
of enlightening information that builds 
good will or ill will, enlists or alienates 
co-operative endeavor, and invites or 
diverts support.® 


METHODS OF REPORTING 


Present practices in reporting pro- 
cedure run the gamut from formal 
letter grades or percentages with du- 
bious meaning to elaborate rating 
devices which are supplemented with 
letters and notes on social, emotional, 
intellectual, and, in our schools, spir- 
itual aspects of child growth. 

Since marks and marking systems 
are almost universally used, this dis- 
cussion will merely suggest the nu- 
merous considerations which a mark- 
ing system demands before it can 
contribute to an effective program 
with any degree of success. 

Odell’s well-known study revealed 
almost one hundred various types of 
marking in 281 Illinois high schools.‘ 
A more recent observation by him in- 
dicates that the differences are less- 
ened if the dates of the investigation 
are taken into consideration. In an 
unpublished doctorate field study 
Ross found that more than four fifths 
of elementary and secondary schools 
of a national sampling used four- to 
seven-point scales. The total range 
was zero to eleven points in the ele- 


3 Leonard V. Koos, and others, Adminis- 
tering the Secondary School, New York: 
American Book Company, 1940, p. 593. 

4 C. W. Odell, “High School Marking 
Systems,” School Review, Vol. 33:346, May, 
1925. 

5 C. W. Odell, “Marks and Marking 
Systems,” Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1941, p. 700. 
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mentary schools and two to ten points 
on the secondary level.‘ 
Langfitt, Cyr, and Newson discuss 
a wide variety in bases of marks, their 
form, distribution, and standardiza- 
tion.’ An excellent in-service train- 
ing project for a school staff could be 
developed on this question of marks. 
The following items could serve as 
divisions of the topic: 
Function: administrative, guidance, 
motivation, reportin 
Basis: class standards, ability, effort, 
attitude 
Adaptability: elementary or secondary 
general education or professional 
school 
Nature of system: point range, per cents 
Reliability and validity of marks: cor- 
relations 
Differences in marking: teachers, depart- 
ments, schools 
Characteristics of a good system: opin- 
ions, research, experience 
After much experimentation and 
research, William Wrinkle presents 
six fallacies of the single-letter mark- 
ing system, the A B C D F system, 


which “four fifths” of us use. Here 
is food for thought. Peaches will 
grow on peach irees. His list in- 


cludes: 


1. The mark is an effective conveyor 
of information. 

2. Anyone can achieve any mark he 
wishes if he is willing to make the neces- 
sary effort. 

8. People succeed in out-of-school life 
about the same as they do in school. 

4. The mark is rightly comparable to 
a pay check. 


6 William L. Wrinkle, Improving Mark- 
ing and Reporting Practices. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1947, p. 50. 

7 R. Emerson Langfitt, and others, The 
Small High School at Work. New York: 
American Book Company, 1936, pp. 184 to 
186. 
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5. Marking practices provide a jus- 
tifiable introduction to competitive adult 
life. 

6. The mark can be used as a means 
without its eventually being recognized 
as an end in itself.8 


Whatever method or system is em- 
ployed, it should comply with the 
general purposes of reporting. It 
should in some way contribute to bet- 
ter understandings among those who 
guide the development of individual 
boys and girls. If used at all, it would 
seem advisable to have marks deal 
with John and Sue, Jane and Jo, each 
according to the gifts God has given 
them. This is the essence of a vital- 
ized curriculum for boys and girls 
acquiring a general education. 
Higher education with its professional 
schools would necessarily be selective 
and therefore uses a different basis 
for marking. 

Rating scales of specific skills and 
citizenship traits as those used in the 
University High School, University of 
Chicago, are designed to analyze 
progress in classroom  situations.® 
Each course offered provides a list 
of related purposes and habits of 
work which are then rated on a five- 
point scale, varying from “Very Poor” 
to “Excellent.” A space for com- 
ments by the teacher approximates 
another trend in reporting, via let- 
ters, analytical and anecdotal reports. 
The “guinea pigs” of the Ohio State 
University High ~- School compare 
anecdotal reports with the traditional 
marking systems.’° Other secondary 


8 Wrinkle, op. cit., p. 49. 

® Koos, op. cit., p. 597. 

10 Class of 1988, University High School, 
Ohio State University, Were We Guinea 
Pigs? New York: Henry Holt, 1938. 
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school reports have a less elaborate 
rating scale, but perform a more com- 
plete job of reporting separate written 
reports which analyze weaknesses in 
academic as well as other develop- 
mental areas. Single letter marks are 
then more profitably used in office 
files for vocational guidance and col- 
lege entrance advice. They are also 
widely used to determine high school 
graduation, but French is ready to 
suggest other criteria to help make 
this decision.! 

In the elementary grades a blank 
sheet of paper would probably be one 
of the best reporting media if used 
by a trained teacher. Obstacles to 
this method would be the time in- 
volved to prepare the reports and a 
need for functional, complete anal- 
yses which would help the pupil and 
parents to co-operate with the 
teacher. The latter could be made 
less difficult by having the staff set 
up clear objectives, and then analyz- 
ing sample expressions and descrip- 
tions which could be used by the 
teacher in the growth report. Con- 
centrated effort to observe the whole 
child and to analyze various phases 
of growth in a meaningful fashion 
would pay rich dividends. The for- 
mer problem, that of time required 
for preparation, could be minimized 
by not issuing all reports at the same 
time. Extrinsic motivation brought 
about by “report card day” somehow 
does not make sense when individuals 
are offered a curriculum which is 
based on needs and interests. It is 


11 Will French, “What Should Gradua- 
tion from Secondary School Mean?” Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Bulletin, December, 1940, Vol. 24, 
pp. 46-51. 
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difficult to defend the use of marks 
as motivating media in an adaptable 
school. 

To further enlist aid of parents, the 
possibility of oral reports could be 
explored. These parent conferences 
could be arranged by mail or tele- 
phone as professional appointments, 
to be held in the classroom where 
materials are available. Fathers as 
well as mothers could be encouraged 
to attend and to participate in a dis- 
cussion which would eliminate the 
misunderstandings that are quite 
likely to occur via the written forms. 
This form of reporting has another 
appeal to us in our Christian schools, 
where parents send children and 
make sacrifices for a Christ-centered 
training. How important it would 
seem, then, to mutually discuss areas 
of growth against a background of 
Christian objectives! 

Strang analyzes another trend in 
reporting, that of pupil self-appraisal. 
She suggests the following avenues: 

1. Responsibility for averaging marks 

2. Pupil-teacher conferences 

8. Special pupil report forms 


4, Card file for pupil’s developmental 
record 


5. Responsibility for making complete 
appraisal 1° 
This seems to be an area worth in- 
vestigating, although factors of class 
size, philosophy, teacher competency, 
and methods of instruction would 
play an important role in self-ap- 
praisal. Recognizing mistakes and 
shortcomings, however, would be an 


12 Ruth Strang, Reporting to Parents. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1947, 
pp. 85-87. 
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important step in the learning proc- 
ess for the individual pupil. 

Three schools of the Minnesota 
District (St. Peter’s, Edina; St. Paul’s, 
Lester Prairie; and Immanuel, Min- 
neapolis) have been experimenting 
with a combination of the various 
methods described. Pamphlet-type 
reports include space for a descrip- 
tive analysis by the teacher and, on 
the same page, a space for a reply 
by parents. This page is then re- 
moved and entered into the cumula- 
tive file of the individual pupil. 
The traditional letter grades are 
also included in the report, which is 
issued four times a year. The pro- 
gram calls for two oral reports to 
parents during the course of the year. 
Conferences are arranged as _pre- 
viously described. The results of 
these talks with fathers and mothers 
have been valuable experiences both 
for members of the staff and the par- 
ents. The ideal is to have the school 
become a friendly, co-operative 
agency, and to have the school and 
the home synchronize their programs 
for the benefit of boys and girls. At- 
tempts are made to minimize mis- 
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management with resulting frustra- 
tion. Aside from the reporting ad- 
vantages, parents also become “part” 
of the school, help to build and sup- 
port its program, and generally tend 
to take a greater interest. 

It is too early to make any def- 
inite statements regarding the suc- 
cess of the above-mentioned experi- 
ment, but tentative results do sug- 
gest that a step toward improvement 
in reporting has been made. There 
is no perfect method of reporting to 
parents. However, it seems quite 
necessary for the school staff to care- 
fully examine clues and trends which 
might help to develop effective pro- 
grams and techniques for modern 
Christian schools, both elementary 
and secondary. 

Modern education considers the de- 
velopment of all children, their total 
growth, in their whole environment. 
It is the duty of administrators and 
staff to build sound objectives and a 
versatile program. Pupil progress 
should be evaluated in the light of 
these objectives and reported to par- 
ents with adaptable methods to en- 
list genuine co-operation. 


EpucaTIon For Maturity. — How can we educate for maturity, which is 
so essential for personal stability and social progress? Analyses of the growth 
experiences of those who are eminently happy, successful, and mature, and of 
those who are burdened with indecision, worry, dependency, and frustration, 
enable us to chart the essential features of an educational program. It becomes 
clear at once that educating for maturity cannot be accomplished by instruc- 
tion in the usual sense. Feelings of confidence and strength and habits of 
friendliness and co-operation cannot be induced by talking about them. They 
must be built out of the living material of daily experience. It is clear that 
we shall have to encompass the childhood and adolescent years if we are to 
understand and foster the elements in a child’s total experience of family, 
school, and community living that contribute to the development of emotional 
maturity in the adult individual. In educating for maturity, as in a painting 
or a symphony, it is the total effect that counts; nothing is neutral or in- 
significant. — Mental Health in Modern Society, by Tuomas A. C. RENNIE and 


Lutuer E. Woopwarp, p. 334. 


What’s Right About the One-Teacher School? 


Won. A. KRAMER 


Hearing some educators talk, you 
get the impression that the one- 
teacher school is inadequate and in- 
effective, and that as an educational 
institution it is about to become ex- 
tinct. Or, if they admit that it will 
be with us for a long time, they do so 
regretfully and apologetically. Their 
spirit is best expressed in the words 
of a staff member of a State Depart- 
ment of Education, who stated in a 
letter dated January 28, 1948: “We 
have some one-teacher schools, but 
we shall get rid of them as soon as 
possible”; or in a similar letter from 
another State Department dated Jan- 
uary 30, 1948: “I am very sorry to 
advise that I do not have any worth- 
while material to send you with ref- 
erence to l-room schools, and I am 
also sorry to say that we still have 
such schools operating . . .; and I 
guess we will have them for a long 
time, though the number has de- 
creased greatly in the last few years.” 

People who express themselves thus 
are wrong on two counts. In the first 
place, a one-teacher school with a 
good teacher can be an excellent 
school, and many of them are. This 
is the judgment not only of Lutheran 
educators, but of many thinking men 
in the public-school field. In the 
second place, we will have the one- 
teacher school with us for a long time, 
as even those who deprecate its value 
must admit. Though the 200,000 one- 
teacher public schools of 1915 had 
decreased to 96,000 in 1947, public 
school authorities say that “there are 
limitations beyond which the further 
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consolidation of rural schools would 
be unwise — that we shall always 
need a considerable number of one- 
teacher and small schools.”1 The 
best-considered guess is that the 
public schools will eventually settle 
down to about 40,000 to 50,000 such 
schools and that their number will 
not drop below that figure in the fore- 
seeable future. That being the case, 
we ought not to discredit an institu- 
tion which is performing heroic serv- 
ice in education, but we should do 
something for it if possible. The one- 
teacher school can be aided by guid- 
ance and direction, not by pity or 
contempt. Guidance and direction 
will come if its importance and ad- 
vantages are properly recognized. 
The Missouri Synod has approxi- 
mately 350 one-teacher schools, and 
this number is expected to remain 
rather constant. More than likely it 
will increase as a larger teacher 
supply enables congregations to re- 
open closed schools or to open new 
schools. In this connection it must 
be remembered that almost all new 
schools in our Church will begin as 
one-teacher institutions, and _ that 
should not disturb us. We know that 
the one-teacher school which is well 
equipped and in charge of a good 
teacher can provide as good an edu- 
cation as a multiple-room school. The 
quality of education is determined 
more by the influence of one good life 
upon another than by numbers of 


1 N.E.A. Research Bulletin, September, 
1940, p. 149. 
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teaching personalities; more by the 
qualities of teaching than by the size 
of the school; more by sound ideas 
than by the externals of building and 
equipment. All this is not denying 
certain advantages offered by larger 
schools; it is merely setting things in 
their proper perspective. The point 
is that one-teacher schools can be 
good schools, and most of them in the 
Missouri Synod are such. 

It would be an easy matter to show 
that many Lutheran one-teacher 
schools develop pupils who need not 
be ashamed of their scholarship. The 
files of the Board for Parish Educa- 
tion hold evidence enough to indicate 
that in many instances their graduates 
dot the honor rolls of high schools 
in far-above-normal percentages; that 
in many of them pupils excel in 
musical training; and that graduates 
take their places in home, church, 
and country without handicap. It is 
not the purpose to fill these pages 
with such evidence, but rather to turn 
to the teachers and to let them evalu- 
ate their own one-teacher schools. 
This will be done by drawing on in- 
formation brought out in a recent 
questionnaire study of Lutheran one- 
teacher schools.” 

Teachers were asked to express 
themselves regarding the advantages 
and the disadvantages of one-teacher 
schools, both from the standpoint of 


2 A questionnaire study of 350 Lutheran 
one-teacher schools made in the spring of 
1948 by the Board for Parish Education. 
The study covered statistical data, the in- 
structional program, the teacher, building 
and equipment, supervision, public rela- 
tions, advantages and disadvantages, and 
other phases of the one-teacher school. 
Most of the information contained in this 
paper is drawn from the above study. 


the teacher and from the standpoint 
of the pupil. They were asked also 
to compare the advantages and the 
disadvantages and to state which of 
the two they considered the greater. 
The following, then, presents teacher 
judgment regarding the value of the 
Lutheran one-teacher school, the 
judgment of teachers presently en- 
gaged in teaching such schools. In- 
cluded are all types of teachers, 
regularly called, pastors teaching, 
women, students, and candidates. 
The report is based on a tabulation 
of 114 replies. The figures following 
the dash indicate the number of times 
each advantage or disadvantage was 
named. 


Advantages for the Teacher 


1. The teacher learns to know the 
pupils better and gets a wider per- 
spective of their needs and progress 
— 51. 

2. The variety of subject matter 
keeps him in touch with a wider and 
more interesting educational field 
— 23, 

3. He has a longer period of in- 
fluence upon the pupil — 14. 

4. He can make his own decisions 
and adjustments — 10. 

5. The one-teacher school tests the 
teacher's resourcefulness and provides 
a constant challenge — 3. 

6. The varied congregational ac- 
tivity provides a broader sphere of 
activity — 2. 

7. The teacher does not have to 
undo the faulty training of another 
=D 

8. He learns to know the parents 
better — 2. 
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9. He finds ways to give the in- 
dividual attention that is needed — 2. 

10. There is no divided respon- 
sibility — 2. 

11. Certain facts need not to be 
repeated in all classes — 2. 


12. The one-teacher school gives 
the teacher greater prestige in his 
congregation — 1. 

18. The teacher develops patience 
and broadmindedness — 1. 

14. Teaching is more concise, there 
are fewer frills — 1. 

Little comment is necessary except 
to say that points 1 to 4 are named 
a great number of times, while those 
from No.5 on occur less frequently, 
the last three only once each. No.1 
was listed 51 times. It should be 
stated that several teachers qualified 
their statements with remarks to the 
effect that the advantages are present 
when the enrollment in the one-room 
school is held within reasonable 
limits. The general opinion seems to 
be that a second room should be 
opened when the enrollment exceeds 
40 pupils. Some believe that the most 
effective work is done as long as the 
enrollment does not exceed 30. 


Disadvantages for the Teacher 

1. Lack of time, too many short 
periods — 68, 

2. Not enough time to prepare for 


the lessons and to correct papers 
— 20. 

8. Too much wear on the teacher 
in cases of large enrollments — 16. 


4. Not enough time to give in- 
dividual attention — 15. 


5. Discipline is difficult — 5. 
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6. The teacher has little time for 
recreation — 4. 

7. There is a scattering of effort, 
no chance to specialize — 4. 

8. Too much work for the teaching 
pastor — 3. 

9. There are no associates with 
whom to discuss problems — 3. 

10. There is too much congrega- 
tional work for just one teacher — 2. 

11. There is too much administra- 
tive work — 2. 

12. The equipment is often poor 
— 2. 

18. The responsibility is too great 
for one person — 1. 

14. The teacher feels he cannot do 
justice — 1. 

15. The schedule has to be fol- 
lowed too rigidly to cover the subject 
matter — 1. 

16. In a large school the teacher is 
apt to get too “bossy” — 1. 

17. Janitor work takes too much 
time — 1. 

18. You are “stuck with a bad pupil 
for eight years” — 1. 

Among the disadvantages again 
Nos. 1 to 4 are named a larger num- 
ber of times, No.1 being listed 68 
times. No.5 is listed only 5 times, 
and the remaining points 4 times and 
fewer. Nos. 13 to 18 occur only once 
each. It is interesting to note that 
one teacher calls an advantage what 
another terms a disadvantage. So for 
example, while 23 teachers say it is 
an advantage to be required to keep 
in touch with a wider variety of sub- 
ject matter, 4 regard this as a dis- 
advantage. They say it makes for a 
scattering of effort and prevents spe- 
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cialization. A few similar contradic- 
tions will be discovered by a careful 
comparison of the two lists. This is 
not surprising, but is rather to be 
expected. In the main, teachers agree 
on the nature of the advantages and 
disadvantages, though they take op- 
posite sides when it comes to estimat- 
ing the comparative weight of the 
two, as will be indicated later. 


Advantages for the Pupils 

1. Lower grades learn from the up- 
per grades, easing further study — 59. 

2. Pupil learns to get along with 
others, co-operative living, family pat- 
terns — 37. 

3. Older pupils get review observ- 
ing lower grades — 30. 

4, Pupils learn to accept respon- 
sibilities, to work independently — 30. 

5. Training from one person over 
longer period, fewer conflicts — 10. 

6. Older children learn to help 
younger — 5. 

7. Pupils get more individual at- 
tention — 4. 

8. The pupils get interested in 
other studies — 1. 

9. Pupils become more attached to 
the teacher — 1. 

10. There is more competition — 1. 

11. Pupils progress according to 
ability — 1. 

12. It is more interesting for the 
pupil — 1. 

13. There is an opportunity for 
correlated learning — l. 

14. The pupil feels more secure—1. 

Numbers 1 to 5 are named by far 
the most often, No. 6 five times, No. 7 
four times, and the rest only once 
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each. It is evident that some of the 
above statements are related and that 
the list might have been reduced. 
For example, No.6 might have been 
included with No. 4, and yet there is 
a slight shade of difference in mean- 
ing. The chief points to observe are 
that all the advantages named deserve 
a place on the list, and that the order 
of their listing does not necessarily 
indicate the order of their importance. 
All are worth taking into account. 


Disadvantages for the Pupil 

1. Pupils do not receive enough in- 
dividual attention — 39. 

2. The recitation of other classes 
distracts pupils — 16. 

3. There is not enough time for 
class discussion or explanation — 15. 

4, Small classes tend to reduce 
competition — 12. 

5. Singing, physical education, or 
other phases of a well-rounded pro- 
gram of education are easily neg- 
lected — 11. 

6. The pupil is too much on his 
own — 7. 

7. Class periods are too short — 6. 

8. The social niceties are easily 
neglected in a limited environment 
— 5, 

9. The poorly gifted may be neg- 
lected and discouraged for lack of 
time — 5. 

10. Smaller children are easily 
“pushed around” — 2. 

11. The pupils find out what they 
“can get away with” — 1. 

12. There is lack of playmates in 
the one-room school — 1. 

18. There is not enough time for 
gifted individuals — 1. 
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14, The age difference is too great 
in 

15. Extra-curricular activities are 
limited — 1. 

16. Parents help children too much 
with their school work — 1. 

17. Good equipment is lacking — 1. 

Again Numbers 1 to 5 were named 
fairly frequently, while the remaining 
points cover scattered replies. As in 
the case of advantages and disad- 
vantages for the teacher, perfect 
agreement is lacking on what con- 
stitutes an advantage or a disadvan- 
tage for the pupil. While 37 teachers 
appreciate the fact that, because of 
a greater age range and a smaller en- 
rollment, the one-teacher school ap- 
proximates the family pattern, one 
says that the age difference is a dis- 
advantage. Judgment varies similarly 
on several other points. That is to be 
expected, in fact, it is surprising that 
the differences in opinion are no 
greater. The important consideration 
is that most teachers have an intel- 
ligent view of the advantages and 
disadvantages and that, knowing 
these, they have made the first step 
toward capitalizing on the advantages 
and overcoming the disadvantages. 
Again, the statements of some of the 
teachers were qualified in that they 
said that most disadvantages apply 
only where the school becomes too 
large. 


Comparison of Advantages 
and Disadvantages 

Teachers were asked to state 
whether they considered the advan- 
tages or the disadvantages of the one- 
teacher school greater. Of the 114 
who answered the questionnaire, only 
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82 committed themselves on_ this 
question. 45 of these believe that the 
advantages are greater, 35 see the 
disadvantages greater, and 2 are not 
sure. It is interesting to note that all 
but two women who replied consider 
the disadvantages greater than the 
advantages. Apparently teaching a 
one-room school is not a woman’s job. 
Students and candidates likewise are 
inclined to rate the disadvantages 
greater. Regularly installed teachers, 
many of whom have years of experi- 
ence in the one-room school, favor the 
advantages rather heavily. Teaching 
pastors are divided more evenly. Ap- 
parently the fact that they are in 
charge of the entire parish ministry, 
including teaching school, tends to 
emphasize the disadvantages for them 
personally. 


What the Superintendents Say 

Lutheran superintendents of edu- 
cation were asked to state their views 
regarding the one-teacher school, and 
the following advantages were listed 
by them for the teacher: 

1, Better training opportunities. 

2. The teacher enjoys freedom of 
action. 

3. The teacher enjoys rich and 
varied experiences. 

4, His ingenuity is challenged. 

5. He learns to know his pupils 
better. 

For the pupil, the following ad- 
vantages were named by the super- 
intendents: 

1. Younger pupils learn from the 
older. 


2. Pupils learn to work independ- 
ently. 
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8. The one-room group approxi- 
mates a natural family group. 

4. Older pupils review lessons to 
advantage. 

5. The training of one person ex- 
tends over a longer period of time. 

6. Individual differences 
more attention. 


receive 


7. The pupil can advance as fast 
as possible. 

The agreement between the state- 
ments of the superintendents and the 
classroom teachers is striking. All in 
all, it is evident that teachers and 
superintendents agree that a great 
deal is right with the one-teacher 
school as an institution. What is more, 
there is a great deal more right about 
it than there is wrong. In other 
words, the advantages are greater 
than the disadvantages. The one- 
teacher school presents certain oppor- 
tunities and challenges which are not 
present in the same degree in larger 
schools. The fact that particularly the 
more experienced teachers find the 
advantages greater than the disad- 
vantages, indicates that solid thought 
and firsthand experience uncover fun- 
damental advantages that are not ap- 
parent to the inexperienced teacher 
or to the superficial observer. 


What Congregations Think 
of Their One-Teacher Schools 

In the questionnaire section dealing 
with public relations, the following 
question, among others, was asked: 
“In general, do you consider your pu- 
pils and graduates good advertise- 
ments for your school?” An affirma- 
tive answer would imply that the 
pupils behave as Christians and that 
they turn into useful citizens, gen- 
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erally speaking. There were 112 re- 
plies, 109 affirmative and 3 negative. 
One of the negative replies came from 
a school that is serving people who 
have not yet been properly assimi- 
lated into American life, and a second 
from a school where the building and 
equipment leave much to be desired 
and where, apparently, congrega- 
tional interest in the school is lacking. 
The almost unanimously favorable 
reaction on the part of all types of 
teachers, including pastors who teach 
regularly or because no teacher is 
available, indicates that our one- 
teacher schools are performing a mar- 
velous service of building the King- 
dom of God in their respective 
congregations. 

Teachers were likewise asked 
whether, in their opinion, the ap- 
preciation of their school is growing 
or decreasing. Only 91 answered this 
question. It was evident from the 
replies that a number of teachers 
who were serving their congrega- 
tions for the first year felt that they 
could not give an adequate answer. 
Of the 91 replies, 66, or 72.52 per 
cent, indicated a definite growth in 
appreciation, while 25 thought there 
might be a decrease in appreciation. 
Various reasons were given as being 
responsible for apparent trends. In 
examining these reasons, it is easily 
apparent that good instruction is the 
first requisite for appreciation of the 
school. This should be an encourage- 
ment for boards and congregations to 
provide modern plants and equip- 
ment to make work as easy and pleas- 
ant as possible, and it should be an 
encouragement for teachers to put 
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their best efforts into every single day 
and into every single undertaking 
connected with their school work. 
Congregations, parents, pastors, and 
teachers pulling together in the in- 
terest of their one-teacher schools can 
make them great builders of a great 
Church, under God’s guidance and 
blessing. 

Our one-teacher schools have pro- 
vided, and they are now providing, 
a very substantial part of the under- 
pinning of our synodical structure. 
If we can open more such schools, 
many of which will grow into larger 
schools in the course of time, this 
service can be correspondingly in- 
creased. We know from experience 
that one-teacher schools can be good 
schools. An intelligent exploitation of 


their advantages will minimize any 
disadvantages which some might see 
in them. To aid in this effort the 
Board for Parish Education will soon 
publish useful materials which have 
grown out of a week’s workshop ses- 
sions spent in a study of the prob- 
lems confronting our one-teacher 
schools. These materials and all our 
efforts in behalf of those schools will, 
under God’s blessing, help to bring us 
closer to a distinctively Christian and 
Lutheran education in all our schools 
and to the attainment of our goal of 
50 per cent of our own children in 
Lutheran schools by 1972. More im- 
portantly, they will strengthen the 
spiritual life of our people and bring 
more children under the influence of 
the Gospel. 


TEACHERS OBLIGATIONS. — There is a naive notion prevalent that teachers 


have nothing to do but teach. School runs only from nine to three o'clock, 
five days a week, with lavish vacations for Christmas, Easter, and the summer. 
It sounds like a luxurious life, richly remunerated by the $1,900 a year which 
the District of Columbia awards those fortunate enough to secure such sine- 
cures in its school system. And, anyway, teaching itself is really fun. Any 
of us could do it by just brushing up a little on our books. 


Let us look more closely, to begin with, at the 9-to-8 daily schedule. A good 
teacher prepares for his classes. In the elementary grades, this may mean 
assembling the materials for some project study; in the high schools it ob- 
viously entails intensive study of the subject to « taught in order to meet the 
searching queries of students in whom interest has been evoked. The student- 
teacher relation should be an intimate one; and good teachers make time 
available for consultation with students, sometimes about their studies, some- 
times about their personal problems. In nothing is the worth of a teacher so 
tested as in these personal contacts which may be of great significance as 
guidance or inspiration for young minds, 


Contacts with parents are important, too. The boy or girl who needs 
stimulus or help can often get it best through co-operation between family and 
school. Then there are P.T. A. meetings, staff meetings within the school, 
department meetings among all the teachers in the system dealing with a 
particular field, meetings of professional organizations such as the N.E. A., 
conferences with other teachers who have supervision over particular problem 
pupils. There are papers to be corrected, examinations to be graded — tedious 
work which calls for the utmost care if injustices and real injuries to con- 
scientious students are to be avoided. It is worth noting, in addition, that 
the District school system is so short of clerical help that the teachers must 
put in long hours maintaining files and records, checking on the qualifications 
for admittance of students who come from other schools, handling essential 
correspondence. 


The best teachers, moreover, are very much in demand for extracurricular 
activities. They must supervise the student newspaper and magazine, coach 
the various school teams, help with the dramatic society, with the yearbook, 
with the glee club, the stamp club, the chess club, the Spanish club, and the 
whole gamut of youthful interests that need encouragement. They are often 
asked to chaperon dances and other parties. They are expected to take groups 
of interested students on field trips to museums, to Capitol Hill, and other 
places. 

As for those long vacations, they mean for many teachers merely a transi- 
tion from teaching to learning. ‘Travel is a virtual necessity for language 
teachers. Attendance at summer schools is a requisite for all teachers who 
want to keep abreast of new educational ideas and new teaching methods 
and for those who want fuller knowledge of the subjects they teach and 
advancement in their profession. Many teachers take “in-service” courses 
and carry on graduate studies throughout the school year as well. 


Does the job still seem a sinecure? Does the stipend we vouchsafe our 
teachers in the District still seem magnificent? In another editorial, dealing 
with the personnel problem in our school system, The Post will discuss the 
expenses entailed in maintaining a teacher's standard of living. Teachers, 
let it be remembered, are entrusted in all the phases of their work with the 
heaviest of all responsibilities — responsibility for the safety, the moral values, 
and the intellectual growth of other people’s children. (Washington Post.) 


Wuat’s To BE Done Asout Honorary Decrees. — Doctors of Divinity, 
honoris causa, are again in the news. And as usual, the something-must-be- 
done brigade is in full cry. It seems that five ministers in North Carolina have 
been accused of paying $50.00 apiece (yes, the inflationary spiral covers the 
country) for such degrees, and the potent News and Observer of Raleigh 
suggests that colleges should abolish the whole honorary degree business. 
However, a veteran Baptist minister of Wake Forest, the Rev. S. L. Morgan, 
Sr., has come to the defense of the recently honored preachers by asserting 
that a little investigating on his part turned up the fact that a lot of churches 
“hesitate to call a pastor unless he has a “doctor’ before his name.” Mr. Morgan 
also alludes to the nuisance which church congregations and official boards 
make of themselves by trying to high-pressure colleges into decorating their 
ministers. We have long wondered why a minister, completing three years 
of postgraduate study in theology after obtaining his college bachelor’s degree, 
is not granted some sort of doctorate in cursu, as are physicians, biologists, and 
the whole noble army of Ph. D.’s. But since the theological seminaries have 
thus proved remiss in dealing with congregational demands of this sort, it is 
time for someone else to act. So we will. Henceforth, any clerical subscriber 
to the Christian Century whose own renewal is paid up, and who has added 
at least one new subscriber during the year, automatically becomes a “Doctor,” 
with all the rights and privileges thereunto appertaining. — The Christian 
Century, August 18, 1948. 


Brste Remains IN Pusiic Scuoots. — In Roanoke, Va., thé school board 
asked the city attorney for an opinion on the legality of their Bible classes in 
school buildings during school hours. The attorney told them to go ahead, 
saying that the Roanoke plan differs from that of Champaign, Ill., which was 
banned by the Supreme Court, in that it is nonsectarian, and school authorities 
have no supervision of the classes or the teachers. He held that the Roanoke 
plan is no law, it establishes no religion, it does not prohibit the free exercise 
of religion, and it invades no personal liberty or property right. — All of which 
could also be said of the Champaign plan. — Lutheran Standard (June 5, 
1948), p. 2. 
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Advantages of the Unit Procedure * 


H. J. BoETTCHER 


Two questions are fundamental in 
curriculum discussions: What shall 
be in the curriculum? How shall the 
curriculum be organized? This paper 
has to do with the second of these 
questions. Here again two questions 
are basic: Which shall be more fun- 
damental for the curriculum maker 
and the people who provide instruc- 
tional materials: Shall it be logically 
organized subject matter? Or shall 
there be adequate concessions made 
to the nature of the learner and 
learning? This presentation hopes to 
call attention to the advantages of the 
latter procedure. 


WHAT IS A UNIT? 


Morrison was probably the first to 
emphasize the importance of organiz- 
ing our materials in keeping with the 
generally accepted principles of the 
psychology of learning. A learning 
unit is “a comprehensive and signif- 
icant aspect of the environment, of an 
organized science, of an art... or of 
conduct, which being learned results 
in an adaptation in personality.” 
(H. C. Morrison, The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary Schools.) 

The schoolroom unit is simply a 
series of related, purposeful, socially 
significant learner activities which 
provide opportunities of growth in the 
direction of the objectives of educa- 
tion. Properly understood, it pro- 
vides for individualization and for 
socialization. 


* This paper was read at the recent 
annual Advisory Textbook Committee meet- 
ing, Dec. 29—30, 1947, St. Louis. 
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The idea is not new. We look for 
unity in a musical composition, in a 
painting. A sermon must have unity. 
A composition and each paragraph of 
a high school student’s written work 
must have unity. A well-planned 
Sunday service is unified. The church 
year represents a series of related fes- 
tivals, of Sunday Gospel and Epistle 
lessons that make for unity in the 
church year. The Six Chief Parts rep- 
resent a kind of series of six units. 
The Instructor's Manual brings a se- 
ries of 34 units based on Luther's 
Small Catechism. “Resource Mate- 
rials for a Planned and Co-ordinated 
Parish Program,” sent to all pastors 
and teachers of the Missouri Synod 
last summer in connection with Lu- 
theran Education Week, brings a 
series of 12 monthly emphases with a 
statement of objectives for each 
month, a wide variety of curriculum 
materials and a multitude of sugges- 
tions under the heading of Instruc- 
tional Aids; also a series of relevant 
individual and group activities, or 
service projects, which presumably 
make textbook learning more mean- 
ingful and interesting and provide for 
an opportunity to do something about 
the situation. 

The unit plan of procedure stresses 
the importance of the learner. It re- 
gards learning as an activity. It 
stresses the importance of continuity 
in education. It provides abundant 
opportunity for correlation and inte- 
gration of subject matter. It stresses 
the wholeness of the learner. It seeks 
to provide a stimulating environment. 
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It goes on the assumption that the 
schoolroom is only one of the many 
factors that influence the growth of 
the learner. It seeks to integrate and 
to modify the other factors in the 
home, the playground, leisure-time 
activities, in the direction of the unit. 

What is the opposite of the unit 
procedure? The traditional method 
tended to stress fine subject line dis- 
tinctions. Materials were logically 
arranged. There were fine grade dis- 
tinctions that had to be observed. 
One textbook provided both curric- 
ulum and _ instructional materials. 
Teaching was definitely textbook-cen- 
tered. Learning was largely a matter 
of word memorization. It tended to 
neglect lifelike situations. The ele- 
ment of discovery was not prominent. 
The answers were all provided. We 
came to deplore the fact that typical 
school education was not sufficiently 
functional. It tended to departmen- 
talize both subject matter and the 
learner. It made for isolationism in 
education. Education was for the 
school, less for life. Schoolroom 
learning was quickly forgotten. It 
was never very interesting. F ailures 
were frequent. Extrinsic motivations 
had to be resorted to. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE UNIT PROCEDURE? 


For one thing, it provides oppor- 
tunity to put old principles actually 
into practice. We have always had 
fine ideals. We said: “Non scholae, 
sed vitae discimus.” In practice, how- 
ever, we tended to stress very much 
book learning and learning for school 
success. Again, we said: “Non multa, 
sed multum.” However, in the typical 


schoolroom we were careful to have 
eight or more different, finely dis- 
tinguished subjects and probably in 
a one-room school also eight finely 
distinguished grade and age levels. 
Incidentally, that makes 64 different 
areas of learning for each day. We 
did a similar thing in the parish ac- 
tivities. In one case 37 different com- 
mittees and types of enterprises were 
represented in the parish bulletin of 
activities last year. Again we read: 
“We learn by doing.” At least we 
learn also by doing. In practice, how- 
ever, we provided little opportunity 
for actual mental, emotional, social, or 
manual activities in our learning. In 
principle we stressed: “Teaching to 
Observe.” We stressed sanctified liv- 
ing. We even held that sanctification 
was the ultimate objective of justifica- 
tion. However, both our preaching 
and our teaching only in exceptional 
cases provided opportunity for put- 
ting good will and skill to action. 
Knowing and doing, learning and liv- 
ing, have had to wait a long time to 
be put into actual close and vital 
relationships. The unit procedure 
provides abundant opportunities to 
put old ideals and long-accepted prin- 
ciples of learning into actual practice. 

The unit procedure provides class- 
room opportunities for applying and 
practicing some more recently em- 
phasized principles in the psychology 
of learning. When there is, for in- 
stance, only one major theme and ob- 
jective over a long period of time, 
pupils may do many things: plan, 
inquire, discover, evaluate, confer, 
react, think, reorganize, and act. The 
whole child in the whole situation has 
an opportunity to react. Room is 
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made for pupil experiences. Manual 
activities can be correlated with the 
unit. Opportunity for physical activ- 
ities is provided. Keliher claims 
that 15 minutes of sitting still is long 
enough for little children. Group ac- 
tivities provide opportunity for dem- 
ocratic participation. Inquiry and 
discovery can be provided for. Chil- 
dren will read to learn instead of 
merely learning to read. Library 
skills will be developed. Correlated 
art work provides opportunity for 
creative thinking. Expression will 
take its proper place alongside of im- 
pression. Insight and understanding 
will grow out of the opportunity to 
think, to react, to reorganize learned 
materials in terms of their own expe- 
riences. When the learner is provided 
with opportunity to interpret his 
learning in terms of his own previous 
experiences, his learning will become 
interesting and more meaningful. 
The higher mental processes of which 
Judd speaks will come into their own. 
In terms of the special objectives of 
Lutheran parish education, the learn- 
ers will possibly memorize less, but 
what they know they will be able 
to talk about with conviction. Per- 
sonal witnessing and personal evan- 
gelism have been slow to emerge 
among us. 

Individual differences can be more 
adequately provided for in the unit 
method of procedure. This is very 
important because individuals are dif- 
ferent, different in experimental back- 
grounds, different in home environ- 
ments, different as far as their future 
vocational activities are concerned. 
In the unit procedure each one can 
be encouraged and permitted to make 
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the kind of contribution that the in- 
dividual is best capable of making. 
If George, for example, is weak in 
book learning, he may still participate 
intelligently and successfully in a 
group enterprise with whatever tal- 
ents the Lord has given him. He may 
participate in the service projects 
growing out of the unit. He may be 
able to make an inquiry in the home 
or in the community, helping to 
gather data on a particular problem 
or unit. Lois may be talented in 
music and thus help to make the unit 
meaningful and interesting to the en- 
tire group. Good readers in the class 
or in the school will do much of the 
reference reading. What we have 
said about the classroom procedure 
applies in even greater degree to the 
auxiliary groups in the congregation. 
Each group, young or old, men or 
women, can make the contribution 
toward the development of the unit 
which by nature and training it is 
best qualified to make. The maturity 
level of each participating learner in 
the group can be more adequately 
provided for in the unit procedure. 
In the typical textbook procedure 
there is one text, and learning nat- 
urally tends to become bookish. Some 
are blessed with one talent, others 
with five. A range of 8% years of 
reading ability has been found in one 
single Grade Six. Individual differ- 
ences must be provided for somehow. 
The unit procedure opens the door to 
such adjustment to individual dif- 
ferences, 

Atmosphere, group morale, group 
sentiment, are very important educa- 
tional factors. Public opinion and 
attitudes of the group do much to 
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direct and stimulate attitudes in the 
individual members of the group. 
Hence it is tremendously important 
that we cultivate a school spirit and 
esprit de corps. Schoolroom atmos- 
phere has been found to be a tremen- 
dous factor in the development of 
both social and antisocial attitudes 
and behavior patterns in such sys- 
tematic inquiries as that conducted by 
Lewin at Iowa University as well as 
by men like Hartshorne and May at 
Columbia. When the schoolroom or, 
for all that, the parish concentrates 
on one major theme during a week 
or a month, it stands to reason that 
we can more successfully create group 
interests and arouse group sentiments 
that are in harmony with the objec- 
tives of the unit. 

The unit procedure allows for the 
elimination of the non-functional. In 
arithmetic it has been found that nine 
simple fractions constitute the essen- 
tial requirements in that area of quan- 
titative thinking. Again, 2,000 words 
make up 90 per cent of the vocabulary 
which we actually use. Evidently 
there is much obsolete material in 
our curricula and in our instructional 
materials. Much effort in the school- 
room is devoted to the division and 
multiplication of fractions that never 
occur in life. We should at least 
' give priority to those elements in the 
curriculum that are practical and 
functional. The units of procedure 
will sift out these items and tend to 
eliminate the obsolete or non-func- 
tional. 

Emphasis on one simple major ob- 
jective for a period of days and weeks 
provides opportunity for the intelli- 
gent and purposeful selection of cur- 
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riculum materials. Recently I ob- 
served a Valentine story being used 
during the Advent season. The unit 
on the Reformation found in our own 
Concordia Publishing House readers 
has been observed to be used during 
the Lenten season. Reading selec- 
tions obviously out of the midst of a 
hot summer scene were taken up for 
discussion in the midst of a cold Min- 
nesota winter. Why should we not 
select our materials from the textbooks 
that are available so as to contribute 
toward the seasonal objectives? Unit 
objectives provide a basis for the se- 
lection of purposeful instructional ma- 
terials. 

The unit procedure is sufficiently 
flexible to allow for the integration of 
new, recent, crucial items and issues. 
Too often the classroom discussion is 
too remote from life. Life with its 
problems and issues comes to us 
through current events, through the 
radio, and through the newspaper, as 
well as magazines or church period- 
ical items. When the Texas City dis- 
aster occurred in recent years, one of 
our schools and teachers in Austin at 
once proceeded to develop a unit out 
of that disaster. Here was a rich and 
stimulating unit through which the 
ordinary school objectives of learning 
to inquire, to speak, to report, to 
write, to organize, and to develop a 
program of action presented itself. 
The teacher made ‘good use of it. 
The school and its unitary reaction to 
the disaster attracted favorable pub- 
licity in the community newspaper. 

The unit procedure provides op- 
portunity for the integration of items 
that are crucial in the lives of our 
fellow men, in the work of our 
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Church, in the development of our 
national and international policies. 
The bulletin board will become an 
important adjunct to the library. It 
will bring the textbook materials up 
to date. It will introduce some el- 
ement of realism into the school. 
Learning will take place in more life- 
like situations. Such learning prom- 
ises to become and to be, at once, 
functional. 

The unit procedure provides greater 
opportunities for concentrating on 
the development of desirable social 
attitudes and behavior patterns. Mere 
textbook learning emphasizes the 
merely intellectual. It stresses the 
acquisition of facts. In the unit pro- 
cedure the objectives can be stated 
not only in terms of information to 
be given and facts to be learned, but 
in terms of attitudes to be fostered 
and the behavior patterns to be cul- 
tivated. Training in the Christian 
way of living gets a new lease on life 
under the unit procedure. The at- 
tainment of objectives, for instance, 
as these are stated in the “Resource 
Materials” or in the synodical curric- 
ulum materials or in the Instructor’s 
Manual will be greatly enhanced by 
the unit procedure. Learning to think 
together, learning to live together, 
learning to participate in parish en- 
terprises, being trained to participate 
in worth-while civic enterprises — 
after all, these are very important 
objectives and outcomes also of Chris- 
tian education. 

The unit procedure will help to 
fuse and integrate the objectives of 
the various agencies of the congrega- 
tion. Isolationism and competition 
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among school and part-time agencies 
will disappear, because all are after 
the same or similar objectives. The 
line of demarcation between pre-con- 
firmation ond post-confirmation edu- 
cation will tend to disappear. The 
conviction that we have only begun to 
learn, even though we are at the con- 
firmation age, will grow among us. 
The unit procedure will pave the way 
for greater participation in post-con- 
firmation and adult educational ef- 
forts in our parishes. The lines of 
demarcation between the schools and 
other important social agencies will 
tend to disappear. The objectives as 
well as the problems and the issues 
of the school, the Christian family, 
the Church, and the good community 
will tend to become fused in one. 
Community isolationism will also tend 
to disappear. Increasingly our school 
and other learning groups will come 
to be and will function as a part of 
the parish and as an integral part of 
the community. Much deplored so- 
cial prejudice and racial bias will 
also tend to disappear if the unit 
procedure is widely put into practice 
among us. 

Teacher personality will get a new 
lease on life. He will not be a mere 
choreboy. In the unit procedure the 
teacher functions as the leader, the 
guide, the counselor. It is the pupils 
who participate in activities. The 
teacher, as the one who dictates what 
shall be done, when it shall be done, 
why it shall be done, will tend to dis- 
appear. Intrinsic motivations will 
tend to take the place of the usual ex- 
trinsic motivations which the teacher 
has customarily provided. Under the 
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unit procedure, even in public ed- 
ucation, the State ceases to say just 
what shall be taught, when, and how. 
The State is satisfied to indicate 
broad objectives and to suggest a 
great variety of materials and pro- 
cedures in the attainment of unit ob- 
jectives. It is for the local school and 
the staff or individual teacher to work 
out his own units in keeping with the 
major objective of the Church or the 
State. Teaching will increasingly be 
a profession and not a job. The unit 
procedure can and does make of 
teaching an intriguing weekly adven- 
ture. The teacher’s function will be 
to clarify the objectives to be attained. 
Pupils will be permitted to select the 
learning activities that will lead 
toward the attainment of those high 
ethical goals. 


THE UNIT PROCEDURE 
CALLS FOR ADJUSTMENTS 


Obviously, the unit procedure calls 
for intelligent and well-trained 
teachers. The teacher will be called 
upon increasingly to think in terms 
of means to attain the objectives in 
terms of pupil growth in desirable 
directions. 

Larger time blocks in the daily 
schedule are called for. One fourth 
or one half of the time in the school 
may be devoted to the unit itself. 
Unified classroom procedures will 
greatly simplify these activities and 
the planning, and we believe they 
will provide abundant opportunity 
to intensify our educational efforts 
both in the schoolroom and in the 
auxiliary groups, in fact, in the entire 
parish. 
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Fine grade and subject distinctions 
in the classroom will tend to dis- 
appear. Of course, there will still be 
opportunity and time for specific 
teaching and training in the tool skills. 
The entire day need not be devoted 
to the unit. As a rule, only a part 
of the day is devoted to the unit 
procedure. Records of individual 
pupil participations, attitudes, and 
progress will provide guidance for the 
teacher. Reports will concentrate on 
pupil attitudes, interest, and progress 
in proportion to talent. School fail- 
ures will tend to disappear. Individ- 
uals will move along with their group. 
Threats of failure have not provided 
any real, worth-while motivations in 
education. Failures and over-age pu- 
pils have often led to problem chil- 
dren. New appraisal methods pat- 
terned after those of Wrightstone will 
have to be devised in our circles. 
Testing for facts memorized will have 
to be richly supplemented by an ap- 
praisal of attitudes and a record of 
actual performances. 

Plants and equipment have to be 
adjusted. A great variety of instruc- 
tional material will be provided in the 
library. Concordia Publishing House 
should find a widened market for its 
leading materials. The purposeful in- 
tegration of audio-visual aids will be 
made possible. With the introduction 
of the unit in the classroom and in 
the parish it will be possible to plan 
the learning activities for the entire 
parish for the entire year. This will 
make it possible to book visual aids 
a month, five months, and twelve 
months ahead of time. This is essen- 
tial to the purposeful use of audio- 
visual aids. 
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Supervision in the parish by the 
pastor and the principal as well as 
supervision in the District will take 
on the nature of counseling and guid- 
ing. Supervision will become evan- 
gelical and democratic. The main 
task of supervision will be to help 
teachers and learners, leaders and par- 
ticipants to ask themselves: 

1. Where are we going? What are 
our objectives? What are the broad 
objectives? What are the objectives 
for the month? What are they for 
the week? What are they in terms 
of knowledge, in terms of attitudes, 
in terms of behavior patterns, in terms 
of personality? 

2. Are we getting there? If so, 
thank God; if not, why not? Diag- 
nose the weak spots in our program 
of parish education. Find the pos- 
sible causes for retardation. 

3. Provide guidance in the reme- 
dial efforts. As the school and part- 
time agency becomes an agency of 
purpose fulfillment for the parish, so 
the District counselor and director of 
education as well as the District ed- 
ucation committee will tend to be- 
come an agency aiding the parishes 
to attain a little more fully the goals 
and objectives that they have set for 
themselves. Supervision thus be- 
comes purposeful, goal-centered, and 
helpful. 

The unit procedure permits all par- 
ish educational activities to concen- 
trate on one central unifying goal: 
Eternal life for the individual. Here 
and now, then and there. It opens 
the door for a thoroughly Christ-cen- 
tered educational program. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for, and it calls 


for, a planned co-ordinated Christ- 
centered program of parish education. 

Does the unit procedure with cor- 
related activities thwart the real pur- 
poses of the school? Are the essen- 
tial objectives met? Are the basic 
skills still learned? Such fears have 
been expressed. Here and there, 
teachers without understanding have 
introduced activities for activities’ 
sake. There education may have suf- 
fered. Unit procedures have been in- 
troduced on a State-wide basis in 
Virginia, for example. City-wide 
public school systems have tried 
them out systematically in New York 
City, in Fort Worth, Tex., in Min- 
neapolis, and elsewhere. Research 
findings indicate that the traditional 


‘school skills have been developed as 


fully under this procedure as in the 
traditional school. Traditional edu- 
cation objectives have not suffered. 
In addition, however, the broader ob- 
jectives of interest, attitudes, partic- 
ipation, behavior patterns, skills, have 
been attained much more effectively 
through the unit procedure than 
through the traditional one-textbook 
procedure. Especially in the field of 
religious education we believe the 
unit procedure has particular advan- 
tages. We are, after all, primarily 
concerned with the broader objectives 
of fostering desirable interest, Christ- 
like attitudes and lives that are pat- 
terned after that of our Savior and 
great Teacher Himself. Especially 
where the school is a part of the entire 
parish enterprise, particularly also 
where we have, as we do have, 
schools where the teacher has from 
four to eight grades, the unit pro- 
cedure is a practice of great promise. 


Lutheran Secondary Education in St. Louis * 
A. C, STELLHORN 


INTRODUCTION 
Lutheran secondary education in 
St. Louis has by this time extended 
over a period of ninety-eight years, 
with certain interruptions. It was suc- 
cessively undertaken by the following 
institutions: 
Concordia College, 1850—55. 
Pastor Miller's English Private 
School, 1855 forward. 
The Immanuel Academy, 1857 for- 
ward. 
A Lutheran High School for Boys, 
established 1866, opened 1867. 
A Lutheran High School for Girls, 
established 1868. 
The Walther College, from 1889 to 
1916. 
The present Lutheran High School, 
opened in 1946. 


Active interest of St. Louis Lu- 
therans in secondary education dates 
back to 1839, now 109 years. 

We are speaking of a general sec- 
ondary education, a Christian higher 
education of the laity, as distin- 
guished from that needed in the 
training of pastors and teachers. 

What was it that induced our early 
and later Lutherans, and that should 
induce us today, to promote and 
maintain higher institutions of learn- 
ing for laymen and for women? Was 
it merely the fact, back in 1839, that 
certain theological candidates had 
nothing else to do? Was it but a pet 


* Paper read at the meeting of the St. 
Louis Chapter, Concordia Historical In- 
stitute, April 30, 1948. 
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idea of Dr. C. F. W. Walther, later 
on, when he spearheaded the estab- 
lishment of Lutheran high schools for 
boys and girls in St. Louis and in- 
jected the leaven also at synodical 
conventions? No, this is a part of the 
Lutheran philosophy of education, 
which our fathers understood and 
took seriously and which dates back 
to Dr. Martin Luther, who, in turn, 
recognized it in Holy Scripture as an 
obligation of Christianity and em- 
phasized it in no uncertain terms. 
Luther used strong language in 
speaking of a general education. 
“Yes,” he says to the mayors and al- 
dermen of all the cities in Germany, 
“you say, We'll grant you that schools 
are a necessity, but what is the use 
of teaching Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and other common subjects? Why not 
use German to teach the Bible and 
God’s Word, which is all that is 
needed for our salvation? Answer: 
Yes, I know to my regret that we 
Germans prefer to be and always to 
remain beasts and wild animals, as 
others call us and as we have de- 
served. If there were no other ad- 
vantages of knowing the languages, 
we should still be interested and in- 
spired by the thought that they are 
a fine and noble gift of God, through 
which the Gospel has come down to 
us and through which it has been 
spread and preserved. ... Even if 
there were no soul, no heaven and 
hell, no need for the languages in the 
schools for the sake of God and Holy 
Scripture, there would still be suf- 
ficient reason for the establishment 
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of the very best schools for boys and 
girls everywhere because of the fact 
that the world needs fine, skillful men 
and women for the external preser- 
vation of its worldly estate.” — Luther 
to the Mayors and Aldermen of All 
the Cities of Germany in Behalf of 
the Establishment and Maintenance 
of Christian Schools, 1524. 

Walther, in his address at the cor- 
nerstone-laying of the south wing of 
Concordia College in St. Louis, No- 
vember 8, 1849, instead of speaking 
of the obligation of the Church to 
train pastors and teachers, devoted 
his entire address to the subject of 
the Church and general education.t 
He defends the Church against the 
charge that it has despised the arts 
and sciences, or exerted a deadening 
influence upon them, and carries out 
the theme: “That the Church has 
always been a faithful, honest friend 
and promoter of skill and learning 
(‘Kunst und Wissenschaft’) and ac- 
cording to its nature and mission 
always had to be.” He made a sim- 
ilar, but much longer, address on the 
subject when the Lutheran high 
school opened its doors for the second 
time in 1868.7 

Pastor F. C. D. Wyneken, then in 
charge of Trinity, St. Louis, had the 
main address at the dedication of the 
south wing, June 11, 1850. Did he 
speak of pastoral training? Yes. But 
to quote a report in the Lutheraner: 
“When the strains of the choir song 
had subsided, Pastor Wyneken arose 
and, in a powerful and inspiring ad- 


1 Lutheraner 6, No. 21, June 11, 1850, 
p. 161. 
2 Lutheraner 25, 17. 
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dress, commended the newly estab- 
lished institution to the hearts of the 
German people in general and to the 
children of the Church in partic- 
ular.”? It is true, to the children of 
the Church he did say: “Here is a 
school that will furnish you with 
shepherds whom you need,” and 
added a proper extension of this 
thought, but his emphasis was plainly 
on a German general education; and 
when he had closed, the assembly 
sang a poem by Rev. Herman Fick 
which began with these words: 

Jauchzt dem Herrn, ihr Voelker alle! 

O Deutsche, preist mit frohem Schalle 

Den grossen Gott im Himmelsthron! 

It was probably sung according to 
the tune “Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme.” But do not get a false im- 
pression — the poem, while strong on 
the German, also pictures the higher 
spiritual purposes of the institution. 
The point is that the fathers laid so 
much emphasis on general education. 
As we shall see later, their appeal 
was not only to Germans, but also to 
their English-speaking fellow citizens. 
Neither were they chauvinistic, but 
repeatedly emphasized that their Ger- 
man education was geared to the 
“new conditions,” meaning the Amer- 
ican way of life, and that they meant 
to rear first-class American citizens. 
They had fled from Germany and 
were through with its intolerable sit- 
uation. 

Somewhat more soberly, but none- 
theless emphatically, spoke the senior 
pastor among them, the Rev. G. H. 
Loeber of Altenburg, Missouri, no- 
tably in his first public report on the 


3 Lutheraner 6, No. 23, July 9, 1850, 
p. 179. 
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Perry County College in 1845.4 “It 
was indeed a chief purpose of our 
emigration,” he writes, “that, just as 
we aimed to guard our children in 
general against an unchristian school- 
ing, so also, after the example of older 
Lutheran churches, we meant to pre- 
pare those seeking a higher education 
for their future calling by giving them 
a much better Christian training than, 
sad to say, is now the case in most of 
the higher schools of Germany.” He 
quotes Luther's philosophy, especially 
as stated in the Introduction to his 
Small Catechism, and his famous 
“Sermon of 1530 on the Duty of Send- 
ing Children to School.” From the 
Catechism Introduction, Loeber cites 
this passage: 

“Here [under the Fourth Com- 
mandment] stress particularly the 
government and the parents, urging 
that they rule well and gain their 
children for an education, serving 
notice that they are obligated so to 
do, and what a damnable sin they 
commit if they fail to do it. For they 
overthrow and devastate thereby both 
the Kingdom of God and the king- 
dom of the world and prove them- 
selves the worst enemies of God and 
man. And make clear to them the 
damage they do when not training 
their children as pastors, preachers, 
secretaries, and the like, and what a 
horrible punishment God will visit 
upon them.” Imagine such things in 
the Introduction to the Small Cate- 
chism! 

Loeber says further: “We are con- 
scious of an honest endeavor among 
us to put at usury the talent entrusted 


4 Lutheraner 1, No. 24. 
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to us by propagating wholesome 
knowledge and learning among our 
young people, and we thank God that 
He has not withheld from us His help 
and blessing.” Since 1843 they had 
gone definitely into the training of 
pastors and teachers. “But,” says 
Loeber, “we are also keeping that aim 
[of general education] in mind now 
and shall let nothing, God willing, 
divert us from it as long as we live.” 

With that background we shall be 
in a position to understand the con- 
stant endeavors to provide a general 
higher education in St. Louis or in 
Synod in general. Let us consider 
those endeavors one by one, and be- 
gin with — 

CONCORDIA COLLEGE IN ST.LOUIS 
(Since 1861 Concordia Seminary ) 
THe NAME 

The forerunner of the institution 
which we know today as Concordia 
Seminary was called Concordia Col- 
lege from 1850 to 1861. Prof. Adolph 
Biewend, a member of the first fac- 
ulty, explained ® that this name must 
be taken in a wider sense. A college, 
he says, ordinarily has four years, 
whereas this institution consists of a 
Gymnasium that has a seven-year 
course, plus a theological seminary 
with a three-year course. The term 
Concordia College must, therefore, be 
taken in the sense of a higher school 
of learning. Synod officially called 
the institution “Das Concordia-Colle- 
gium (Concordia University) der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Synode von 
Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten,” ® 


5 Lutheraner 10, Oct. 11, 1858, p. 29. 

6 Vierter Synodal-Bericht, 1850. Reprint 
of 1876, p. 199. 

How and when the term “Concordia” 
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and Concordia Seminary today is 
still so called in its charter. Why the 
English term “Concordia University” 
was used, is a puzzle. One does not 
find the fathers using this term at any 
time in the German. Consistently 
they say “Concordia-Collegium.” 
Walther often speaks of it as “diese 
wissenschaftliche Anstalt.” 7 


Tue ORIGIN 


As to its origin, Concordia College 
in St. Louis was a present of two con- 
gregations: The Evangelical Lutheran 
congregation of Altenburg, Missouri, 
to which the Frohna congregation 
belonged since 1847, and the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran congregation of St. 
Louis, Missouri, meaning Trinity and 
Immanuel. They made this present 
to the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States in a 
quitclaim deed, or document of trans- 


originated, is apparently nowhere revealed 
in our early publications nor in the minutes 
of Trinity Church of St. Louis, Mo. The 
congregation had bought a ten-acre ceme- 
tery “in the country” (two miles south of 
St. Louis) and donated two acres of this 
cemetery for the erection of a college. In 
its minutes it does refer to this neighbor- 
hood as a Concordia district; for instance, 
it says that a parochial school was erected 
“bei Concordia,” meaning the first Holy 
Cross school building. But this occurred 
after the south wing of Concordia College 
had been completed. 


7 An exception is the ordination and in- 
stallation notice of Candidate Theodor 
Brohm (II) at Boston, Mass., which states 
that he “graduated from Concordia Uni- 
versity in St. Louis in 1866 and studied an- 
other year at the university in New York.” — 
Lutheraner 24, p.18. Also, as late as Sept. 
17, 1862, the Lutheraner says under changes 
of addresses: “Adresse aller Studenten: 
Concordia University, Letterbox 1788, St. 
Louis, Mo.” This was after the Fort Wayne 
Seminary had been transferred to St. Louis 
(1861). — Lutheraner 19, p. 16. 
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fer, which was signed and dated by 
the St. Louis congregation October 8, 
1849, exactly one month to a day be- 
fore the cornerstone of the first St. 
Louis building was laid, and by the 
Altenburg congregation on June 4, 
1850, twenty-four days after that first 
building had been dedicated (May 
11, 1850). There was no real estate 
or any kind of other property in- 
volved — merely an institution, with 
its nine students, a jointly called pro- 
fessor, Rector Jacob J. Goenner, and 
a jointly employed assistant, Teacher 
Carl Otto Julius Nitschke.® These 
were commended to the care of 
Synod in the official transfer docu- 
ment. Teacher Winter of Altenburg 
had also been an assistant instructor, 
but he was a regularly called teacher, 
while Nitschke held no other school 
position.*° 

But was there no jointly owned 
college building in Perry County? 
Answer: The first Perry County Col- 
lege, a private school of higher learn- 
ing, dedicated December 9, 1839, had 
its own college building, but it was 
vacated apparently in less than a year 


8 Drawn up by a layman, Mr. F. W. 
Barthel, of Trinity Church, St. Louis, Mo. — 
Minutes, Trinity Church, Aug. 7, 1848. 

9 Dismissed as temporary college instruc- 
tor, given a present of $10, and paid an- 
other half month’s salary. — Minutes, Trin- 
ity Church, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12 and 
Dec. 10, 1849. He had come to America on 
the Olbers, the fourth ship of the Saxon 
immigrants to leave Europe in 1838, and to 
St. Louis on the Steamboat Selma, Feb. 19, 
1839, with the Saxon leader, Rev. Martin 
Stephan. He was a native of Dresden, Ger- 
many.—Concordia Historical Institute Quar- 
terly, July, 1988, p.48. He is believed to 
have been a trained teacher, but apparently 
never held a parochial school position in 
America. 


10 Op. cit., p. 129. 
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and never again used for educational 
purposes; nor was it taken to Alten- 
burg. The second, or rehabilitated, 
Perry County College, which under- 
took the training of pastors and teach- 
ers since 1843, never possessed a col- 
lege building—only a professor’s 
dwelling, to which Loeber in his 
diary sometimes refers as the “college 
house,” and in which the inhabitant, 
Rector Jacob J. Goenner, did instruct 
classes; but so did Pastor Loeber in 
his parsonage. This “college house” 
or professor's dwelling had been the 
home of Loeber’s sister, Miss Chris- 
tiane Loeber, who had died. In his 
diary, Loeber refers to it repeatedly 
as “meiner seligen Schwester Haus” 
(my sainted sister’s home). That 
there was no college building at Al- 
tenburg was stated in so many words 
by Walther in a Lutheraner report of 
October 16, 1849. He said: “Die 
Synode hat beschlossen, das bisher in 
Altenburg ohne eigenes Gebaeude be- 
stehende Predigerseminar nach St. 
Louis, dem Mittel- und Hauptpunkt 
des Westens, zu verlegen.” 14 (Synod 
has resolved that the theological sem- 
inary, until now located at Altenburg 
without a building of its own, be 
transferred to St. Louis, the central 
and main point of the West.) 
Though rather post festum and 
though it involved no property, the 
formal transfer of the institution was 
highly important because Altenburg 
opposed a transfer to the last. In 
1847, the year of its organization, 
Synod had asked Pastor Wm. Loehe 
and other European supporters: 1. To 
cede the Fort Wayne Seminary to the 
newly organized Synod. 2. To aid 


11 Lutheraner 6, 28. 
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financially and otherwise in the es- 
tablishment of a “gelehrt-theologische 
Anstalt” (higher theological institu- 
tion), with the understanding that 
Synod would apply that support to 
the theological college in Altenburg, 
Missouri, if the two congregations 
operating that institution would place 
it under the direction and supervision 
of Synod.?? 

By 1848, when the synodical con- 
vention was held in St. Louis, the two 
congregations disagreed on the loca- 
tion. Altenburg was entirely willing 
to place the college under the direc- 
tion and supervision of Synod, but 
desired to keep it in Perry County. 
The St. Louis congregation likewise 
agreed to cede the institution to Syn- 
od, but wished to have it moved to 
St. Louis. Synod recognized the ad- 
vantages of giving the theological 
students their final training in or near 
a city, though the country might be 
best for the preparatory college years. 
So the question arose whether it 
would not be well to move the sem- 
inary department to St.Louis and 
leave the Gymnasium, or preparatory 
college, in Altenburg. That might 
satisfy both parties. However, the 
matter was turned over to a commit- 
tee, and that looked ominous for Al- 
tenburg. What is more, it was re- 
solved to discuss the question in a 
voters’ meeting of the St. Louis con- 
gregation, and that was fatal for 
Perry County; not only because Wal- 
ther and his people had already made 
up their minds, but also because St. 
Louis had money —and money was 


a most powerful factor in Synod at 


12 Erster Synodal-Bericht, 1847. Reprint 
of 1876, pp. 14—15. 
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that time, because of the general 
scarcity of it. The committee in 
charge recommended, and Synod re- 
solved, that the entire institution be 
transferred to St. Louis.1® 


Because of this resolution, Synod: 


now also had to appoint an Electoral 
Board and take steps to call a theolog- 
ical professor, a position until then 
honorably filled by Pastor Loeber. 
Rector Jacob J. Goenner, already a 
called professor, was a specialist in 
the ancient languages and various 
other branches of general learning. 
He could be, and later was, moved 
to St. Louis, arriving here with most 
of the students on December 12, 
1849.14 The St. Louis congregation 
paid their traveling expenses. Since 
the first (south) wing of the proposed 
building was under construction and 
not ready for occupancy, the students 
were housed with members of the 
“untere Gemeinde” (evidently Trinity 
Congregation). We shall come back 
to the election of Pastor C. F. W. 
Walther later. Let us note here that 
Synod established an Electoral Board 
at this convention in 1848, in connec- 
tion with taking over the Fort Wayne 
Seminary. That board was to serve 
the proposed St. Louis institution as 
well as that in Fort Wayne. It con- 
sisted of the synodical Board of Con- 
trol plus these five pastors: A. Crae- 
mer, F. C. D. Wyneken, C. L. A. 
Wolter, G. A. Schieferdecker, and J. 
C. H. Fick. The Board of Control, 
in turn, consisted of the “Pruefungs- 
commission” (Board of Examiners) 
plus Mr. Ch. Piepenbrink for Fort 


13 Zweiter Synodal-Bericht, 1848. Re- 
print of 1876, pp. 47—48. 

14 Minutes of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 12, 1849. 
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Wayne and Mr. A. B. Tschirpe for 
St. Louis, who were the fourth mem- 
bers of that board in either case. The 
Board of Examiners consisted of 
Pastor G. H. Loeber, Pastor C. F. W. 
Walther, and Dr. Wm. Sihler, with 
Pastor E. W. G. Keyl as a substitute, 
who was to function, for instance, in 
the case of Sihler, when his institu- 
tion was being examined. So the 
Electoral Board consisted of nine 
men. When a professor was to be 
elected, this Board had instructions 
to nominate three candidates, publish 
their names, and invite protests from 
the congregations, up to a given 
date.1> 

Three more items in the 1848 Pro- 
ceedings are worthy of note: 1. “The 
St. Louis congregation declared its 
willingness to open up several sources 
of aid to an institution in its city.” 
From later reports we learn that these 
“sources” were: Two acres of valu- 
able ground for a college campus, 
$2,000 in cash, the proceeds from its 
Kirchen-Gesangbuch (church hym- 
nal), and the profits from the sale of 
its cemetery lots and burial places.1¢ 
2. “Mr. F. Buehler, delegate from Bal- 
timore, Maryland, offered Synod two 
building lots in Dayton, Ohio, as a 
present, to help support its institu- 
tions; for which Synod expressed its 
hearty thanks to him.” 38. “For the 
further support of both seminaries, 
Synod resolved to raise a collection 
through its pastors in all the congre- 
gations, in order that everyone might 


15 Zweiter Synodal-Bericht. 
1876, pp. 29 and 46—47. 

16 Trinity Church had already decided in 
1846 “that the proceeds of the cemetery for 
all time to come be devoted solely to the 
training of servants for the Lutheran 
Church.” Minutes, Dec. 15, 1846. 


Reprint of 


- 
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have an opportunity to contribute ac- 
cording to his ability.”17 The last 
point is nothing new to us, but it was 
to the fathers. Until then the Fort 
Wayne Seminary had been supported 
mainly by its owners in Europe, and 
the Altenburg institution by two con- 
gregations in Missouri. Now, sud- 
denly, Synod had both institutions on 
its hands, and, new as it might seem, 
it behooved all congregations to sup- 
port them. As we shall see later, 
Synod as such did not appropriate 
a penny for its first college property 
in St. Louis; it loaned the Building 
Committee $300, but with the stipula- 
tion that it must be paid back to the 
synodical treasury. 

It should be noted in passing also 
that Pastor F. C. D. Wyneken of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, until then a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Synod, at- 
tended the 1848 convention and 
joined the Missouri Synod. It took 
him six weeks to make the trip.” 


17 Op. cit., p. 62. 

18 While he was on this trip, his congre- 
gation secured a teacher from the Hanover 
Teachers Seminary in Germany who was a 
great disappointment to Wyneken. It was 
the later famous Director J. C. W. Linde- 
mann of Addison, Ill. Before Wyneken had 
left for St. Louis, a call was issued to a 
Teacher Wille in Germany with the stipula- 
tion that, should he not accept, the call was 
to be turned over to the Hanover Seminary. 
City Missionary Hoyer of Baltimore, who 
boarded with the Wynekens, wrote the ac- 
companying letter, and in it, without author- 
ity from Wyneken or the congregation, he 
said: “We would rather have a humble 
preparatory student than a conceited sem- 
inarian.” Teacher Wille did not accept, no 
“conceited seminarian” volunteered, and so 
the call was presented to the preparatory 
students, with the result that Lindemann 
volunteered. But he had only six months of 
formal training and was very poor in music. 
Wyneken, who later became such a fast 
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Only two years later, in 1850, we 
find him pastor vicar? of Trinity 
Church in St. Louis and President of 
the Missouri Synod. 

The 1849 convention was held at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, June 6—16. In- 
cidentally, President Walther and his 
fellow travelers were so much delayed 
on their long water route that they 
missed the first four sessions. Vice- 


friend of Lindemann, arranged for the latter 
to stay, but he was given a temporary posi- 
tion and put on probation until his creden- 
tials from Germany would arrive. When 
these credentials arrived within a few 
months, the Church Board, which acted for 
the congregation in such things (they be- 
longed to the Pennsylvania Synod), made 
Lindemann’s call permanent, but did not so 
inform Lindemann. After a year, still under 
the impression of being on probation, the 
latter resigned in disgust. He was then in- 
formed of his permanent call and told that 
the congregation could not accept his resig- 
nation. He taught another year (was in- 
cidentally doing excellent school work) and 
then resigned for good. Meanwhile he had 
married a widow with three children and 
had twins of his own, one of these the later 
Prof. F. Lindemann of the Addison Sem- 
inary (1893-1907). Induced by Wyneken 
to prepare as a pastor, he went to Fort 
Wayne with his family of six, studied 
there a year, became assistant to Pastor 
H. C. Schwan and pastor of Trinity in 
Cleveland, and in 1864 was elected Direc- 
tor of the Teachers Seminary at Addison, 
IL, where he died Jan. 15, 1879. 

19 This means that Prof. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther was retained as pastor of both St. Louis 
congregations and that Rev. F. C. D. Wyne- 
ken of Trinity as well as Rev. J. F. Buenger 
of Immanuel were his vicars. — Minutes, 
Trinity Church, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10 and 
24, 1849. To quote the minutes of Oct. 24: 
“Beschlossen: Herr Pastor Walther soll von 
nun an Pfarrer der Gemeinde, und der 
jetzige (Buenger) sowohl als der neuer- 
waehlte Pastor-Vicar (Wyneken)  sollen 
Pastoren mit dem Namen der Kirchen be- 
nannt werden. Eine Schrift, welche die 
Bedeutung dieser Titel und der Verhaelt- 
nisse genau angibt, soll im Gemeinde-Archiv 
niedegelegt werden.” 
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President Dr. Sihler had to take over. 
At this convention, Altenburg once 
more presented a petition to leave the 
institution in Perry County. Synod 
did not laugh this off, but gave “the 
greatest attention to the reasons ad- 
vanced and examined them thor- 
oughly”; however, it convinced itself 
anew that there were far more and 
far better reasons for moving the in- 
stitution to St. Louis. A committee 
was appointed to draft a reply to 
Altenburg, and Synod resolved to 
proceed at once with its building 
plans in St. Louis and for this purpose 
named a Building Committee com- 
posed of Pastors Walther and Buen- 
ger and from five to nine other mem- 
bers to be elected by the St. Louis 
congregation.2° From the minutes of 
Trinity Church *1 we learn that these 
other members were: Mr. Boehlau, 
Druggist A. B. Tschirpe, Teacher 
Eduard Roschke, Mr. Roemer, and 
Mr. Christian Koenig, a contractor. 
For all practical purposes it was not 
Synod, but this Building Committee 
that erected the first college building 
in St. Louis, and saw to it that it was 
paid for. 

Two months after this convention, 
on August 19, 1849, Pastor G. H. Loe- 
ber of Altenburg died of typhoid. 
Though regarded the senior pastor, 
he was only 52 years old.?? Pastor 
George Albert Schieferdecker became 
his successor. 

The 1850 convention was again 
held in St. Louis, October 2—12, later 


20Dritter Synodal-Bericht, 1849. Reprint 
of 1876, p. 84. 

21 Aug. 27, 1849. 

22 Death notice, Lutheraner 5, 206. Me- 
morial biography, ibid., Vol.6, May 14, 
1850, p. 145. 
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than usual on account of the cholera 
epidemic. The St. Louis Building 
Committee made its first report.?* It 
makes extremely interesting reading. 
The Committee had proceeded to 
erect a college building in St. Louis, 
on two acres of ground about two 
miles south of the city, and for this 
purpose had met five times between 
August 29 and November 11, 1849, 
and laid the cornerstone of the south 
wing of the proposed building on 
November 8.74 

“As a result of our deliberations,” 
the report continues, “we decided to 
erect a building according to plans 
drawn by Mr. M. Stephan” (prospec- 
tive student Martin Stephan, Jr., son 
of the one-time Saxon leader), “with 
but slight alterations. Accordingly, 
a building contract was made on Sep- 
tember 26 (1849) with Messrs. Chris- 
tian Koenig and Henry Rohlfing, 
specifying that, for the consideration 
of $3,649.11%,?> they erect a building 

Note. The figures in this report do not 
quite tally, probably due to typographical 
errors. 
42 feet long and 36 feet wide, three 
stories high, including the basement 
story, built of brick, and provided 
with a back porch. This building was 
to be brought under roof before win- 
ter, and the builders were to receive 
$2,000 in installments up to April, 
1850. According to our minutes of 
September 23, this year (1850), 
Messrs. Koenig and Rohlfing dropped 


23 Vierter Synodal-Bericht, 1850, p. 126. 
Reprint of 1876. Also: Lutheraner 6, 47. 

24 For a report on the cornerstone laying, 
see Lutheraner, Vol. 6, No. 6, p. 47. 

25 The fraction of a cent is due to the 


use of the picayune, a coin worth half a 
bit, or 6% cents. 
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the $49.11% of the original estimate, 
and in place thereof were voted an 
additional $657.62 for a cistern, auxil- 
iary buildings, a pump, and inside 
arrangements of the building — mak- 
ing the total amount, including $8.56 
for printed letters, $4,266.38, of which, 
however, $3,573.17 had already been 
paid.” The balance ($693.21) “was 
to be raised by Messrs. Tschirpe and 
Pechmann by means of a collection 
in the city, outside the congregation.” 
The change in the contract had been 
made, or at least recorded, more than 
four months after the finished build- 
ing had been dedicated.”6 


Nore on Mr. STEPHAN. Martin Stephan, 
Jr., was a trained architect. He was the 
only other member of the Stephan family 
that came to America with the Saxon im- 
migrants in 1839. He was then 16 years 
old. When his father had been dismissed 
from the Saxon colony, Mrs. Stephan re- 
quested that Martin be returned to Ger- 
many. He continued his studies at the 
Dresden Kreuz-Schule and specialized in 
architecture. Returning to America in the 
late ’40’s, he practiced his art in New Eng- 
land and New York. But he was drawn to 
his countrymen in Missouri and decided to 
prepare as a pastor, entering Concordia Col- 
lege in 1850 and graduating in 1853. Not 
only did he design the first Concordia Col- 
lege in St. Louis, but the Lutheraner and 
the Abendschule contain numerous reports 
of churches which he designed. He was 
also Synod’s architect for the buildings of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Teachers Sem- 
inary at Addison, Illinois, receiving a fee 
of $50 for his plans in the early ’60’s. He 
may have drawn the plans for other synod- 
ical buildings. This Rev. Martin Stephan, 
Jr., is the grandfather of the Pastors Stephan 
at present active in our Synod. 


The synodical report on the subject 
is no less interesting. It says: “Ac- 
cording to a financial report sub- 


26 May 11, 1850. For a report on the 
dedication, see Lutheraner, Vol. 6, No. 23, 
p. 179. 
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mitted to Synod, the following cash 
amounts had been received: 
“a. From the congregation in 


Ste [EOL Speen eee 59.05 5,0(5 
“b. From other congregations — 1,557.72% 
Gs A OAT DY tS YO 2 300.00 

Sota pee eee es 4 $8:898:47% 
“Paid to the contractors and 
for arrangements within the 
Dove 6 << ee eee 85,660.10 
“Balance on hand _.... $ 11.34% 


“However, since the total costs are 
$4,266.58” (the Committee had re- 
ported $4,266.38) “and only $3,882.18 
of it has been paid, and since the 
$300 loaned by Synod must be re- 
funded to the synodical treasury, the 
debt upon the college amounts to 
$684.45.” 

Synod did not say how that debt 
was to be paid. It probably coun- 
tenanced the plan of the Building 
Committee that Tschirpe and Pech- 
mann try to raise the amount among 
non-Lutherans in St. Louis.2”7 There 
were probably two reasons: 1. The 
congregational resources were pretty 
well exhausted. 2. The city of St. 
Louis was to benefit by this institu- 
tion. The fact is, Concordia College 
later had a part in educating a mayor. 

We have here the spectacle of the 
honorable Synod getting its first col- 
lege in St.Louis scotfree, building, 
grounds, and all. The heaviest con- 
tributor was the St. Louis congrega- 
tion, which by 1850 had paid 
$478.02% more than all other congre- 
gations of Synod combined, besides 


27 Also decided by Trinity Church: “Re- 
solved, that Mr. Graeber collect for the col- 
lege among the church members, and 
Messrs. Pechmann and Tschirpe among the 
Americans.” Minutes, Trinity Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., March 26, 1849. 
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donating the land, moving Rector 
Goenner and his students to St. Louis, 
and offering the continued proceeds 
from its hymnbook and cemetery. 
That is local patriotism for you! 

And now — 


THe NATURE OF THE INSTITUTION 


What kind of institution was this 
Concordia College? In the document 
of transfer as well as in the constitu- 
tion of the college, adopted by Synod 
in 1850, it is stipulated: 7° 

“1. That it shall for all time to come 
serve the Lutheran Church, and for it 
alone train pastors and teachers. 


“2. That the German language be 
employed as the sole medium of in- 
struction in the college, and that this 
continue without fail. We shall per- 
mit, however, that the seminary fol- 
low the custom of the colleges and 
universities in Germany to employ 
the Latin language in certain subjects. 

“3. That the institution retain its 
present character, namely, that of a 
Gymnasium” (high school and jun- 
ior college), “which teaches those 
branches of learning that are needed 
for the study of theology and for the 
training of teachers in elementary 
and higher schools, combined with a 
theological seminary, in which stu- 
dents of scientific theology will re- 
ceive their final training. 

“But such young people as do not 
intend to take up the study of Lu- 
theran theology may also attend the 
Gymnasium. However, the legacies 
and endowments of the institution 
shall benefit only those students that 
prepare for the service of the Lu- 


28 Vierter Synodal-Bericht, 1850. Reprint 
of 1876, pp. 127 and 129, 
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theran Church; the outsiders, who at- 
tend the institution in preparation for 
another calling, shall be excluded 
from the benefits of such legacies and 
endowments.” 

Other stipulations provided for an 
eventual expansion, but made sure 
that the institution would never lose 
sight of its primary purpose or would 
never sacrifice any of its property. 

We pause just long enough in this 
description to note the elections of 
Pastors C. F. W. Walther and Adolph 
Biewend as professors. The Electoral 
Board announced in June, 1849, that 
it had met in St.Louis on July 5, 
1848 (right after the 1848 conven- 
tion), and nominated three candi- 
dates for the theological professor- 
ship: the Candidates of Theology 
G. Muenchmeyer and Parisius in Ger- 
many and Pastor Walther.?® But since 
the two persons in Germany had de- 
clined, the Board met again June 16, 
1849, and substituted the names of 
Pastors Aug. Craemer and Theo. 
Brohm. The election was set for 
October 1, 1849, and Pastor Walther 
was elected unanimously. I have 
found no record of his installation, 
neither in the official publications of 
Synod nor in the minutes of Trinity 
Lutheran Church. 

But the Electoral Board reports 
him active at the college, together 
with Goenner, by the summer of 
1850 *° and says that a professorship 
of philosophy had been resolved 
upon. For this position it nominated 


29 Lutheraner 5, 174, Issue of June 26, 
1849. 


30 Lutheraner 6, No. 25, issue of Aug. 6, 
1850, p. 200. 
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Pastor Adolph Biewend,*! at that 
time temporary substitute instructor 
at the Fort Wayne Seminary, where 
Prof. Aug. Wolter had died. To fill 
the Fort Wayne position, the Board 
nominated Pastor Aug. Craemer. The 
election was set for October 2, 1850. 
Both men were elected to their posi- 
tions, but I have found no report of 
Biewend’s call to St.Louis nor of 
his installation as professor. Later, in 
1856, he was installed as Director of 
the Gymnasium. Walther does re- 
port him active as a professor. 

The first general report to the 
people of Synod was published in 
the January 21 issue of the Lutheraner 
in 1851, when the college had been in 
operation about six months. Though 


31 Pastor Adolph Biewend, born May 6, 
1816, in Hanover, Germany, where he also 
received most of his training, came along 
to America with Pastor F. C. D. Wyneken 
after the latter’s trip 1841—43. Biewend, 
then a Lutheran pastor, had been the worst 
rationalist. His first charge in America was 
Washington, D.C., where he had a very 
un-Lutheran German congregation. He 
soon resigned and became an instructor at 
Columbian College in Washington and hob- 
nobbed with the highest government of- 
ficials. He married Sophie Martin, ap- 
parently a native of France, by faith a 
Presbyterian, who joined the Lutheran 
Church two years after the Biewends came 
to St. Louis. She had been an instructor in 
a private school of a Miss English. Biewend 
had 7 children, 6 boys and 1 girl. The 
mother spoke only French to them, the fa- 
ther only German. Both spoke English well. 
Always frail and sickly, Professor Biewend 
indulged much in physical culture. But he 
died an early death on April 10, 1858, only 
Al years old. Three times he had declined 
a call to Capital University, Columbus, 
Ohio. One of the boys became a pastor in 
our Synod. 

22 Lutheraner 12, 164. On this occasion 
Walther delivered a very important address 
on the divinity of a church-college profes- 
sor’s call. 
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unsigned, it was obviously written 
by the president of the college, Prof. 
C. F. W. Walther. In somewhat 
more popular language, he explains: 

“This institution, called Concordia 
College, is at present a college (Gym- 
nasium), which heretofore had served 
primarily to prepare boys and young 
people for entry into the seminary, 
but has been raised to the status of a 
separate institution, in which a gen- 
eral education and thus also a prep- 
aration for any other calling has been 
made possible. 

“Accordingly the preparatory col- 
lege is to be an institution in which, 
generally speaking, the subjects of 
the German Gymnasium are taught, 
but with such changes as are indi- 
cated by the circumstances, particu- 
larly the language, the constitution, 
and other conditions of our new fa- 
therland. 

“For this reason the following sub- 
jects are included in the curriculum: 
the English language, in which a 
thorough and extensive instruction is 
to be given; geography and history of 
this country, chemistry, the sciences, 
and political economy. Because of 
this the Gymnasium will approach the 
character of the institutions in this 
country known as colleges. At the 
same time, since we regard religion 
the chief thing in all education and 
instruction, it is included in the cur- 
riculum of the Gymnasium and will 
be taught in accordance with the 
Confessional Writings of our Church. 

“Furthermore, in the seminary as 
well as in the Gymnasium, only the 
German and the Latin language are 
to be used, for these reasons: first, be- 
cause the institution is to serve pri- 
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marily the German population of this 
country; and second, in order that the 
institution remain in direct touch with 
the institutions of our motherland, 
which are so rich in the treasures of 
learning. 

“Nevertheless, the institution as a 
whole, not only the college depart- 
ment, but in certain respects also the 
seminary, is open to boys and young 
people of other than the Lutheran 
confession, and to other than German- 
speaking people. Those who are not 
of the Lutheran faith, but wish to at- 
tend the college and are willing to 
participate in the religious instruction 
and the religious exercises, will be 
taken up into the regular student 
body; if this is not the case, they may 
be excused from the religious instruc- 
tion and enrolled as outside students 
(not living in the institution). To the 
lectures in the seminary also students 
of theology from other denominations 
are admitted. 

“Such as attend the institution and 
are not able to handle the German 
language, whether internes or outside 
students, will receive instruction in 
German from the beginning by means 
of a procedure and according to a 
method that will enable them within 
three to six months to participate 
profitably and without loss to them 
in the instruction through the medium 
of German. In the meantime they 
will pursue their studies in their na- 
tive tongue, under the supervision of 
one of the instructors, so that they 
will not lose anything; hence, it is 
desirable that the persons in question 
bring the textbooks which they have 
been using. In addition, when they 
begin to attend the German lectures, 
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they will receive all possible help 
from the instructors and from stu- 
dents.” 

In other words, Concordia College 
made a real bid for students of all 
kinds, German or English, Lutheran 
or non-Lutheran. It was even willing 
to excuse the latter from religious in- 
struction in the college department — 
and this was a synodical institution! 

Walther continues, in the same ar- 
ticle, to name the official boards and 
faculty members and to give an out- 
line of the curriculum. 

“The Electoral Board at present 
consists of the following: Pastor 
Wyneken, as President of Synod; 
Doctor and Professor Sihler, Pastor 
and Professor Walther, Pastor Schie- 
ferdecker, Druggist Tschirpe, Pastor 
Brohm, Pastor Fuerbringer, Pastor 
Sievers, Pastor Roebbelen, and Pas- 
tor Hoyer. 

“The Board of Control at present 
consists of the following: Pastor 
Wyneken, as President of Synod; Doc- 
tor and Professor Sihler, Pastor Schie- 
ferdecker, and Druggist Tschirpe. 

“The instructors in the seminary 
are: C. F. W. Walther, professor of 
Theology and Director. Adolph Bie- 
wend, professor of Philosophy. 

“The teachers in the college (of 
three kinds) are: 


“a. Regular Instructors 


“Pastor Walther, Director, who 
teaches the subjects of Religion and 
Rhetoric. 

“J. J. Goenner, Rector, who teaches 
the Ancient Languages, Geography, 
and History. 

“A. Biewend, Conrector, who in- 
structs in Modern Languages, Math- 
ematics, Natural History, and Science. 
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“b. Special Instructors 
“Pastor Wyneken, in History. 
“Doctor Dacheux, in French. 


“c. Assistants [apparently students] 
“C. Metz, in Ancient Languages. 
“H. H. Ejisfeldt, in Music. 

“M. Stephan, in Drawing (includ- 
ing Architectural Art). 


“Other Officials 
“F. W. Barthel, Treasurer. 
“F. Grosse, Business Inspector. 


“The Seminary 

“To enter the theological seminary, 
a young man must, in addition to 
other requirements, have graduated 
from the college course and received 
at least a grade of 3 in the final ex- 
amination. The instruction is given 
free of charge to regular students. 
Outsiders who wish to participate 
may also enroll free of charge upon 
the approval of the teachers.” 


“The College 

“This institution is divided into two 
departments, chiefly in consideration 
of those students who do not wish to 
acquire a college education, but 
rather a more extensive schooling for 
a practical life calling than can be of- 
fered by the parochial school. The 
departments are an upper and a 
lower college level. The former em- 
braces an Upper and a Lower Prima 
and an Upper and a Lower Secunda; 
the latter, Tertia, Quarta, and Quinta.” 

As a matter of convenience, let us 
call the lower college department a 
high school. The average enrollment 
age for Quinta was eleven years, so 
that ordinarily a student would grad- 
uate from the college department at 
the age of 18—in other words, in 
seven years. There were seven classes. 
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THe CurricuLuM oF THE HicH ScHOOL 


The high school curriculum was re- 
stricted to the first three years of the 
college department — Quinta, Quarta, 
and Tertia. In this general high 
school the following subjects were 
taught: Latin, German, English, Re- 


ligion (given in this order by 
Walther), the Natural Sciences, 
Mathematics, History, Geography, 


Penmanship (German and English), 
Modern Languages (particularly 
French, Spanish, and Italian), Draw- 
ing (including Architecture), and 
Music (privately). The details of this 
high school curriculum deserve to be 
noted as Walther reported them (Lu- 
theraner 7, January 21, 1851, p. 82); 
but we must at this time name a few 
other items before bringing this ar- 
ticle to a close. 

“Shorter vacations,” reports Wal- 
ther, “are Christmas (14 days, begin- 
ning on the Saturday before Christ- 
mas), Easter (14 days, beginning on 
the Saturday before Holy Week), 
Pentecost (8 days), with a longer 
vacation in fall (5 weeks, beginning 
on August 24). 

“There are two annual examina- 
tions, at the end of the two courses 
(semesters) —a non-public examina- 
tion before the beginning of the 
spring vacation, and a public exami- 
nation before the beginning of the 
fall vacation. ¢ 

“The semiannual tuition (for out- 
siders and for all who do not wish to 
become pastors or teachers) is $18 in 
the Obergymnasium (Upper College 
Department) per semester — $36 a 
year; for the Untergymnasium (high 
school) $12 per semester — $24 a year. 
. . . The honorarium for private in- 
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struction depends on the number of 
participants; it will be nominal. Board 
is $1.25 a week, not including fuel, 
light, and laundry. The annual cost 
for fuel is $1.00, for light about $3.00, 
for laundry . . (This was left 
blank.) “Board in private homes de- 
pends on circumstances, but is about 
the same as in the college... . Every 
newcomer must provide himself with 
a bed and towels, and his laundry 
must be plainly marked.” 

Toward the end of his report, Pro- 
fessor Walther adds some very signifi- 
cant remarks about the purpose and 
value of the college. He says: “While 
making this report on Concordia Col- 
lege to the congregations affiliated 
with us, and to the German public in 
general, we cannot refrain from call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Gym- 
nasium meets a need that has long 
and generally been felt. Until now 
the children of German parents have 
received a German education that 
was largely insufficient, or an English 
education that estranged them from 
their people. In our institution they 
are to receive an education which, so 
far as thoroughness and extensiveness 
is concerned, will not be inferior to 
that of the best English schools of 
similar character and through which 
the students will not be estranged 
from their people nor, on the other 
hand, remain strange to the new con- 
ditions (of American life). 

“We are conscious of the fact that, 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of the institution, we are not seeking 
the temporal advantages of individ- 
uals, but have loftier aims, namely, 
the welfare of our people and our 
fellow citizens generally, both their 
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temporal and especially their eternal 
welfare; and this consciousness gives 
us the courage to invite our affiliated 
congregations in particular, and the 
public in general, yes, to urge them, 
to make use of the opportunity which 
our institution offers for the education 
of their children and those in their 
charge. 

“To the attention of the English 
public we wish to call the fact that 
our institution offers an opportunity 
in this country for a thorough Ger- 
man education, for which parents 
sometimes send their children to Ger- 
many, but at the same time a German 
education that is geared to local 
(American) conditions.” Walther then 
points out that such boys could also 
learn English, French, and Latin, all 
of them cultural subjects. 

In the fall of 1853 Prof. Adolph 
Biewend published a second report 
on Concordia College.** After ex- 
plaining the name he describes the 
geographical location in detail. “One 
English mile south of the city,” he 
says, “the college building lies on an 
elevation. Only two buildings have 
thus far been erected, leaving room 
for a middle building. They face east. 
In front of them broad Jefferson Ave- 
nue runs by from north to south. 
Back of them are a yard, a garden, 
and a playground of the institution. 
The campus is two acres in size. Al- 
most all neighbors are large land- 
holders, and some of them have 
already improved their properties 
beautifully. In the orchards numer- 
ous peach trees have been planted, 
which are a beautiful sight when in 


33 Lutheraner 10, Oct.11, 1853, p. 29. 
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full bloom. From the location of the 
college the reader can draw the con- 
clusion that its inhabitants always 
enjoy fresh air and a far view; and so 
it is. Even during the hottest season 
there is always a soft, cooling breeze, 
and the view is not only far, but also 
beautiful. Toward the northeast, over 
pastures known as the ‘Commons, 
dotted with grazing cattle, one can 
see the church steeples of the city. 
Eastward, behind some _ orchards, 
looms the beautiful Marine Hospital. 
Toward the south, where a ravine 
leads toward the Mississippi, one sees 
red and white farm homes and gar- 
dens on an elevation opposite the col- 
lege, the broad Carondelet Road, and, 
through the ravine or valley, some 
steamboats plying the Mississippi, 
with black and white clouds of smoke 
streaming behind them; and on the 
horizon in this direction the view is 
limited by the Mississippi bluffs in 
Illinois. The west shows a large plain, 
with here and there some farm build- 
ings, and a wood toward the horizon. 
Toward the northwest one sees the 
cemetery of the Ev. Luth. Church of 
St. Louis, with its graves and tomb- 
stones, near enough so that one can 
hear the songs of dear ones burying 
their dead.” 

So much for the scenery. Professor 
Biewend continues to describe the in- 
ner arrangements of the buildings and 
in general draws an intimate picture 
of the institution. But we must pro- 
ceed to one other report. In passing 
we note that the middle building was 
completed in 1854.34 

The other report in question was 
published in 1856, written also by 


34 Lutheraner 11, Aug. 30, 1854, p. 12. 
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Professor Biewend.*> In that report 
he lists by years 94 students who en- 
tered the institution, 8 of them with 
English names and marked as Eng- 
lish-speaking; 17 others with German 
names, but not preparing for the min- 
istry of the Church. Forty in all had 
again left the institution, only 8 of 
them graduating as pastors in six 
years.’ 


35 Lutheraner 12, April 22, 1856, p. 140. 

36 From 1843 to 1855, when a private 
teachers’ seminary was opened in Milwau- 
kee, or to 1857, when this private institution 
was combined with the Fort Wayne Sem- 
inary, and to some extent into the ’60’s pas- 
tors and teachers received the same training 
in Perry County and St. Louis as well as in 
Fort Wayne (here from 1846 on). In fact, 
when the Perry County College was re- 
habilitated in 1848 and definitely undertook 
the training of pastors and teachers, it was 
the suggestion of teacher training, made by 
a layman, Mr. Ahner of Trinity in St. Louis, 
that started the revival of the college. In 
those years, Loeber and Walther spoke al- 
most consistently of the rehabilitated college 
as an institution “zur Heranbildung von 
Lehrern und Predigern,” naming the teach- 
ers first. The list of 94 St. Louis students 
contained at least two persons (time did 
not permit a complete investigation) who 
served only as teachers: Ferdinand Fischer 
of Altenburg, who made the transfer with 
the institution in 1849 and later taught a 
short time at Frohna, Missouri, and August 
C. Burgdorf of St. Louis, who taught ele- 
mentary and higher Lutheran schools for 
50 years. 

August C. Burgdorf was born July 12, 
1838, at Luttrum, Hanover, Germany, a son 
of Heinrich Burgdorf, a tailor, and his wife 
Henriette. He came to America and St. 
Louis with his parents’in 1844, attended 
parochial school in St. Louis, and entered 
Concordia College there in 1851, at the age 
of thirteen. It is assumed that he graduated 
in 1862 (the graduation records for that one 
year are missing); anyway, he worked “for 
several years” in various business places at 
Red Bud, Illinois, because of throat trouble; 
also, he married Miss Wilhelmine Brock- 
meyer of Red Bud in 1862. In 1864 he be- 
came the first regular teacher of St. John’s 
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In this report Professor Biewend 
indicates that it would be advisable 
to have a separate high school for the 
general education of boys for a sec- 
ular calling; he reports, in fact, that 
such a school had been privately 
opened. To quote Biewend: 

“The purpose of the Gymnasium is 
to give the students a general higher 
education and thus also to prepare 
them for the theological seminary. 
No matter how beneficial it is for a 


School at Red Bud. In 1865 he accepted a 
call as teacher of Zion School in St. Louis 
and served there until 1870. On Oct. 3, 
1870, he became director of the “Hoehere 
Buergerschule” (Lutheran High School) in 
St. Louis and served in that capacity and as 
director of Walther College (from 1889 on) 
till 1907, when he was succeeded by Prof. 
Arthur O. Leutheusser, 1907—11, and Pastor 
Eugene Harms, 1911—16. But Burgdorf 
continued on the faculty, teaching mostly 
German and Latin, until 1914, two years 
before the institution closed (1916). In his 
retirement he lived with a daughter at 
Springfield, Missouri, where he died June 
14, 1930, age almost 92 and totally blind. 
He was buried June 16 in Concordia Ceme- 
tery, St. Louis, Mo. — One son, August, born 
at Red Bud in 1864, was pastor in Chicago 
for a long time. Another son, Herman, 
head of the Burgdorf Motor Company in 
St. Louis, was still living and active in his 
business in 1948, age 79. There were eleven 
children in all. 
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boy or young man who is preparing 
for a calling outside of the profes- 
sions, its curriculum is not really 
suited for his purposes. In addition 
to such a college, it is, therefore, de- 
sirable to establish a different school, 
in which the particular subjects 
needed by the businessman are 
taught. We are very happy, there- 
fore, that an institution of this kind 
has been established by Pastor Mil- 
ler in St. Louis. Pastor Miller, for- 
merly in charge of an English con- 
gregation in Pennsylvania, enrolled in 
our institution this spring a year ago, 
partly to perfect himself in the Ger- 
man language, partly to continue his 
theological studies, and last fall 
(1855) opened an English school, 
which, while physically separated 
from the college — it is still a private 
school — complements our institution 
in the matter mentioned and is op- 
erated in the same spirit.” 

This leads us to the point where a 
non-professional secondary education 
was discontinued at Concordia Col- 
lege and turned over to special sec- 
ondary schools. And with that fact 
we may close this chapter. 


New ApproacH To Purim Farures. — Our studies are not very helpful in 
shedding light on the causes of failure. Teachers know too little about home 
conditions of pupils to stress these conditions as a cause of failure. The gen- 


eral and careless use of the expressions “lack of interest, 
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laziness, 
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poor foundation,” 


won't study” is of little help in interpreting the causes of failure; 


such phrases only confuse the issue. Do they not divert our attention from the 
study of the techniques of teaching and the effectiveness of individualizing in- 
structional materials? Do they not gloss over the need for studying the pupil 
from a personal and social standpoint, and imply approval of the curriculum 
of the school and disapproval of the pupil himself? The intimate personal 
problems, the home life, and the social and environmental aspects of child 
life are too important to be ignored. Failure is doubtless an aspect of the 
home, the pupil, the teacher and the school, and the pupil’s health. All these 
factors contribute to failure and success and must be given the attention they 
merit. —J.Paut Lronarp, Developing the Secondary Curriculum, pp. 223 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Tueo. G. STELZER 


Music Composition in the Grades 


Lesuiz R. ZEppIEs 


Is the composition of music in the 
grades possible? Is it of any value? 
It is being done in many elementary 
schools throughout the country and 
has been found to be of definite value. 

James L. Mursell, the noted spe- 
cialist in the field of music education 
and its psychological aspects, declares 
that listening, performing, and com- 
position are the three main avenues of 
approach to music appreciation. We, 
it seems, have placed almost total 
emphasis on the performance element 
in the past, with perhaps a mere in- 
cidental treatment of the other two. 
Listening activities are coming into 


1. The first line of a couplet was 
written on the board and scanned for 
accents and syllabication. 

In spring when bree - - - zes skip the air. 


2. Attention was drawn to the fact 
that in a good song the word accents 
fall together with the music accents. 
The class knew from experience that 
most music swings in twos, threes, or 
fours. The children seemed to sense 
a pattern of fours here. 

3. The words were then placed 
below a bare staff, the accented syl- 
lables being placed in the proper 
places for a four-beat song. 


v v Vv Ww 
in spring when bree- zes skip the air. 


their own, but composition has been 
completely ignored. 

The following is a venture in com- 
position by a fifth- and sixth-grade 
class. It would, of course, have been 
impossible without sufficient back- 
ground in the listening experience, 
rote singing, rhythmic activities, me- 
lodic acquaintance, note reading, etc. 
The procedure is not an original one 
here, but may be found in several 
standard music-reader series and spe- 
cifically in Mursell’s The Psychology 
of School Music Teaching (Silver 
Burdett). 


4, A melody was then called for, 
one that would be of flowing beauty, 
in keeping with the text. After sev- 
eral attempts a girl offered the given 
melody, and the class recognized its 
worth. This activity called for gen- 
eral appreciation from the class and 
musical imagery and inner singing on 
the part of each child. 

5. The girl was asked to sing her 
melody again, and the class noted 
that it began on do. The notes were 
then put on the staff, the first treble 
line being chosen for do. The teacher 
found it necessary to give the children 
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some help with the proper placement 
of the eighth notes. It wasn’t too dif- 
ficult, for we had just begun a study 
of them the week before. 

6. The class then sang the tune, 
first with syllables and then with the 
words. 

7. A second appropriate line was 
called for, one with eight syllables 
and rhyming with “air.” The present 
result came after several trials and 
mutual rejections. 


8. The melody for this line seemed 
to flow from the group and was later 
defined by a child. Then followed a 
brief learning and appreciation of the 
tune and text. 
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On the following day we tried to 
evaluate the experience along music 
education lines. The children agreed 
that it was relatively simple and 
seemed to take the magic out of com- 
position. There was a feeling of ac- 
complishment and the acquisition of 
a goal in appreciation. 

Unknowingly the children were 
utilizing all their previous experiences 
with melody, note values, syllables, 
rhythm, appreciation, etc. 

No one child could have composed 
the melody, but the venture was for 
the class, under the teacher's guid- 
ance, an initial step in the realm of 
composition, and a fine appreciation 
lesson. 


IN SPRING 


In spring when 


There comes a 


bree- 


zes 


skip the 


air. 


o- ay soy Tair. 


Organ Tax Removed 


President Truman’s approval of a 
bill removing the 10 per cent excise 
tax from musical instruments sold to 
religious and non-profit educational 
groups will probably result in in- 
creased purchases of musical instru- 
ments and lead to better quality and 
quantity of music, the American Mu- 
sic Conference said a short time ago. 

The American Music Conference, 
a non-profit educational organization, 
said the significance of the tax cut is 
more clearly realized when the scope 
of religious music is considered. The 
American Music Conference recently 


made a nation-wide survey of the 
public’s interest in music that showed 
the Church was the foremost factor 
in stimulating an interest in music. 
More than 35 per cent of all per- 
sons questioned said the Church had 
helped increase their interest in mu- 
sic, while approximately 29 per cent 
said movies and musical shows along 
with schools had an equal influence. 
Again the powerful influence of the 
Church was shown in the survey 
when people voted for their music 
preferences. Church music and hymns 
were preferred by more than 60 per 
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cent of all people, with popular dance 
music, old favorites and folk tunes, 
semiclassical, cowboy or hillbilly 
music, and classical music following 
in the order named. 

That religious music will continue 
to grow in influence is further indi- 
cated by the biennial program of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which has as one of its main objec- 
tives stimulation of a great spiritual 
revival through the medium of music. 
The A. M.C. is similarly engaged in 
a program to increase church music. 

Many churches and private non- 
profit conservatories and schools of 
music which have been putting off 
such purchases will now feel that they 
can secure new instruments to replace 
older models or expand their music 
programs by obtaining new instru- 
ments to augment those already in 
use, the A. M. C. predicted. 

The cut is particularly important to 
schools, since many have had large 
increases in enrollment with an even 
higher increase in maintenance, ad- 
ministration, and teaching expenses. 

New instruments will also enable 
such groups to improve the quality of 
their musical output. With the ex- 
ception of old string instruments and, 
possibly, grand pianos, most musical 
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instruments are expendable. Present- 
day instruments have made techno- 
logical advances over older models, 
and many new and improved instru- 
ments have been placed on _ the 
market since the war, during which 
few instruments were available. 

The A.M.C. survey showed that 
half of all instruments are at least 
20 years of age and that nearly one 
fourth are more than 30 years old. 
Since persons in charge of the musical 
programs of churches and schools are 
usually aware of the limitations of 
many of their present instruments be- 
cause of age and other reasons, they 
undoubtedly will make every effort 
to take advantage of the tax reduc- 
tion, the A. M. C. believes. 


Music Review 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

WITH THE SHEPHERDS ON CHRIST- 
MAS NIGHT. A Children’s Christmas 
Service by Rev. A. W. Schuetze and 
Charlotte Sauer. Price: Single copy, 
10 cents; dozen, 96 cents; hundred, 
$7.50. 


This Christmas Service distinguishes itself 
from others by offering sufficient part-songs 
for children to balance with the chorales, 
recitations, and readings to build up a 
worshipful musical service. Examine this 
publication. T.G.S. 


STRATEGIC PostTION OF Parents. —The best educators for maturity are 
parents who have achieved marital happiness themselves and who are able 
to share with their children the knowledge, the affection, the mutual respect, 
and the methods of give-and-take by which they live their daily lives. How 
they handle money, how they live with their neighbors, how they meet dis- 
appointments and solve problems, how they sense each other’s moods and meet 
each other’s needs, how they make up after a quarrel, how they reinforce 
and inspire each other —these are all priceless parts of the living heritage 
they give their children. These are the things out of which the children in 
turn construct their purposes, mold their patterns of thought and feeling, 
and fashion their spirit.— Mental Health in Modern Society, by Tuomas 
A. C, Rennie and Luruer E. Woopwarp, p. 352. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


MEETING WITH THE 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


On July 5, the day prior to the opening 
of the 1948 convention, the regional vice- 
presidents met with the Executive Com- 
mittee to discuss problems, plans, and 
policies of the L.E.A. The secretary sub- 
mitted the following report on this meeting: 

Our meeting had been primarily planned 
for the purpose of evaluating L. E. A. prac- 
tice as it affected representatives, keymen, 
and individual members. Out of this at- 
tempt to improve our services grew the 
following summaries of discussions for con- 
sideration by the Executive Board, field 
representatives, and the individual mem- 
bership. 

Despite L.E.A. aims to provide an in- 
terested laity with understandings and tools 
for improved services to themselves and the 
educational institutions of the Church, our 
program appeals almost entirely to profes- 
sional people. There was sufficient senti- 
ment for an entirely professional organiza- 
tion to warrant thoughtful consideration. 

The chapter idea appears to have been 
given scant attention during the past year. 
With regard to chapter planning, more 
direction is expected from the central com- 
mittee. 

The extent to which we may parallel the 
work of the Board for Parish Education or 
other groups within the Church was rather 
thoroughly aired. 

The body took note of the stimulating ef- 
fect which Parish Education should be mak- 
ing among our people. A number of com- 
plimentary statements were made on the 
scope of coverage and the manner in which 
the materials have been popularized with 
pictures. 

Our objectives were individually con- 
sidered. Opinions were solicited on the 
purpose and scope which caused such ob- 
jectives to be incorporated in our platform. 
Regional groups might make a study of ob- 
jectives most applicable in their area. The 


outcome of such work would aid the central 
committee to understand the needs in the 
field. 

We agreed to pass on to the resolution 
committee a suggestion that individuals of 
the L. E. A. be encouraged to seek out stu- 
dents for elementary school teacher training. 

Our mailing irregularities were explained. 
The difficulties have been exaggerated; after 
careful examination fewer than one hundred 
cases were discovered. The reason for oc- 
currence and some methods for correction 
were advanced by R. A. Lange and A. L. 
Miller, who had thoroughly familiarized 
themselves with the problem before the 
meeting. Some new features in handling 
the lists may be placed in operation. 

The attention of the resolutions commit- 
tee should be called to the possibility of 
publishing a membership list in future year- 
books. Keymen and representatives would 
thus have some clue to the membership of 
their region. Listing new membership in 
LuTHERAN EpucaTION was considered an- 
other worth-while procedure. 

Some expression favored working together 
with the Board for Parish Education on 
publications wherever possible and sharing 
the expense involved. 

Vice-President Socha and his committee 
were charged with the responsibility of 
drafting material for an L. E. A. handbook. 

The question was also raised with respect 
to having L.E. A. regional divisions con- 
form to the synodical Districts. 

In a discussion of the extent to which 
regional vice-presidents may expend money 
for promotional work, the suggestion was 
advanced that regional groups receive a 
percentage of dues from memberships in 
their region. An improved program could 
thus be anticipated. 

The Executive Board was asked to pro- 
vide a definite policy for soliciting donations 
and, if possible, to make provision for a 
percentage to be retained by the regional 
offices. 

Vice-President Maehr and his committee 
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were asked to study the policy of the 
N.E. A. or similar organizations on group 
memberships, such as P. T. A.’s and Boards 
of Education. Having such information on 
practice at hand would aid formulation of 
L. E. A. procedure. 

Final details for the release of L.E. A. 
keys and pins were outlined. Orders would 
be invited during the convention. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
July 1, 1948 


July 1, 1947, Balance __.. $3,479.50 
Financial Secretary __ 6,471.35 $9,950.85 


Expenses 22> 7,607.01 
SALA Ce: yet eee eee ee ee $2343.84 
- PRINTING 

July 1, 1947, Balance __._ $1,852.75 
Receipts: 22. 2617.74 ($4,470.49 
eR GSCS pertain ne rene ee ee a! 3,319.61 
alanC@ i a a en. 1,150.88 
“LUTHERAN EDUCATION” 
Balance (2220 oe) iS 487253 
RMeCeipis as Sk 2,537.87 $3,025.40 
IE RPIGLISCS Ase ee ee 2,630.52 
VIC OCy pein e se ee ee SEO IAL BO 
CLERICAL 
Balance __.. aS 89.00 
Receipts _. 198.72 $ 287.72 
Expenses _. Socrates 214.96 
Balance __... ee ee OK. 
TRAVEL 
$ 156.24 
232.97 $ 398.21 
Fe RUSE G ee ee Ee ees 217.45 
eee eatin oe 2 Fare $ 171.76 
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EEX DENSCS fone rs ee ee 34.60 
BS LAT C Ce se a $ 45.47 
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Balance'\s.2- + = ee 2S. 1:23:98 
Receipts; ee 791.54 $ 915.52 
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CONVENTION 
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BALANCE, July 1, 1948 _.......-._ $2,343.84 


ARMIN MEYERMANN, Treasurer 


Boox Reports.—I am in charge of my classroom library. When I buy 
a new book for it, I read it carefully, noting especially what it might contribute 
to the child reader. I record the most important points the child should get 
from the book, and write four or five pertinent questions on a 3X5 card. 
On another card I write the answers. These cards are kept in a file, and when 
a child has read the book, I ask him whether he would like to answer a few 
questions about the book. He is then given the question card, and I can 
quickly check his answers by comparison with the answer card-in my file. — 


Pau M. GriesBeL, Bay City, Michigan. 


Aut Human Beincs Are INHERENTLY VALUABLE. — This axiom which lies 
at the core of our religion and of our American democracy carries with it 
the implication that each individual has something in him of intrinsic worth 
which must be respected, encouraged, and put to work for the common good. 
Teachers who thus accept and value children feel it a privilege to help every 
child, no matter what his capacities and behavior, to realize his potentialities. 
— Mental Health in Modern Society, by THomas A. C. RENNIE and LuTHER 


E. Woopwanp, p. 364. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


New School Year Opens 


On Sept. 14, at 10:00 A.M., the open- 
ing service of Concordia’s eighty-fifth school 
year was held in Grace Church on the cam- 
pus. On this occasion the recently called 
Associate Professor Carl Halter was in- 
stalled. President Klinck delivered the ad- 
dress, based on Prov. 23:26: “My son, give 
Me thine heart.” Dr. Albert G. Huegli, 
dean of college students, served as the litur- 
gist; and the Rev. Paul L. Kluender, secre- 
tary of the Board of Control, performed the 
installation. 

Professor Halter was graduated from Con- 
cordia Teachers College in 1936. For 5% 
years he served as teacher, organist, and 
choirmaster in Trinity School and Church of 
Houston, Tex. Since 1948 he served as 
principal, teacher, organist, and choirmaster 
at Grace in River Forest. During this time 
he secured the degree of Master of Music 
at Northwestern University. In His new 
position at Concordia, Professor Halter, as 
a faculty member of the music department, 
offers courses in Church music and history 
of music and teaches instrumental music. 

The two new buildings, the Women’s 
Dormitory and the Library, are rapidly near- 
ing completion. 


Staff Members Receive Degrees 


From the office of President Klinck comes 
the statement that four present staff mem- 
bers of Concordia have completed their 
Master’s Degree requirements and one has 
attained his Ph.D. this past spring and 
summer. 

Prof. Emil Deffner received the Master 
of Arts degree in the field of Art Education 
from the University of Chicago. Michigan 
University conferred the degree of Master 
of Music upon Instructor Carl Waldschmidt. 


Instructors Don Dinkmeyer and Martin 
Pieper received Master of Science degrees 
at Northwestern University, Mr. Dinkmeyer 
in Physical Education and Mr. Pieper in 
Education and Mathematics. 

On Sept. 2 the University of Chicago con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
upon Prof. Herbert H. Gross in the field of 
geography. The title of his thesis is “Edu- 
cational Land Use in the River Forest-Oak 
Park Community.” The dissertation was 
prepared in response to a general demand 
for a method of evaluating land used for 
educational purposes. During the depres- 
sion *80’s and the war ’40’s relatively few 
schools were built. Obsolete facilities, a large 
influx of children, school consolidation, the 
vertical extension of educational oppor- 
tunities, and urbanization are some of the 
circumstances which have created interest 
in scientific planning of educational facil- 
ities. This thesis is a contribution to re- 
search in the geography of education. 


New Staff Members 

Five new teachers have been appointed 
to the staff of Concordia and will take up 
their duties beginning with the fall quarter. 

Walter Vahl, M.A., formerly of Con- 
cordia High School, Fort Wayne, will serve 
as instructor in History and Political Science 
in the college department. He is a grad- 
uate of our Seward Concordia Teachers 
College and of Nebraska University, where 
he received his Master's Degree in History 
in 1946. He continued his graduate work 
in Political Science at Northwestern Uni- 
versity this past summer. 

Robert Schroeter, B.A., a graduate of 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
has taken advanced work at the University 
of Texas and Washington University. He 
will teach the newly arranged courses in 
Speech while continuing his graduate work 
in that field at Northwestern University. 
He has taught at our Austin Concordia, at 
Texas University, and at the St. Louis Lu- 
theran High School. 
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Edwin Trusheim, B.S., a June, 1948, 
graduate of River Forest, has done grad- 
uate work at Northwestern University this 
past summer and will teach High School 
Science and English. 

Mrs. Edith Morrison, M.A., will teach 
Physical Education classes in both college 
and high school and serve as assistant super- 
visor of women. She is a graduate of the 
University of Utah and has taught at that 
school and at Defiance College. 

Lorraine Storz, B. Mus., a graduate stu- 
dent at the American Conservatory, will 
teach instrumental music and assist Mrs. 
Mackensen in student counseling. 


Faculty Member Mourns Death of Father 

On Sept. 12, Professor S. W. Becker was 
apprised of the sudden death of his father, 
Mr. J. C. Becker, St. Paul, Minn. He had 
succumbed to heart failure at the age of 67. 
The editors extend sincere sympathy. 


Board Member Called to Rest 

Ou Aug. 14 Mr. Paul Schulze was called 
to his eternal rest at the age of 84. He had 
been a faithful member of Concordia’s 
Board of Control for forty-two years. 

Mr. Schulze came to America at the 
age of twenty-one. As a young man he 
settled in South Dakota and later estab- 
lished himself in Minnesota, where he be- 
came acquainted with our late Dr. F. Pfo- 
tenhauer, then pastor and missionary in 
that region. This acquaintance developed 
into a lifelong and intimate friendship. 

After spending ten years as clerk and 
bookkeeper in several business establish- 
ments in the Northwest, Mr. Schulze moved 
to Chicago, where he organized the Schulze 
Baking Company in 1893, of which estab- 
lishment he was the president for a period 
of twenty-eight years. The company be- 
came one of the largest of its kind in the 
United States. After several re-organiza- 
tions it is now operating under the name of 
Schulze and Burch Biscuit Company, of 
which Mr. Schulze was the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors until his death. 

Besides his business activities, Mr. Schulze 
was interested in art and was president of 
the Municipal Art League of Chicago. Be- 
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cause of this interest he received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts from 
Boguslawski College of Music, Chicago, in 
1940; and in 1945 Concordia Theological 
Seminary in St.Louis awarded him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Our 
Concordia Teachers College has received 
quite a number of valuable paintings from 
Dr. Schulze during the past several decades. 

When the College was transferred from 
Addison to River Forest, Mr. Schulze served 
as a member of the Building Committee. 
He contributed generously toward the fund 
for the erection of the Music Building. 


Dr. Schulze is survived by his wife, Ida, 
nee Johl, two sons and one daughter. 
Funeral services were conducted in Grace 
Lutheran Church on the campus in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of the de- 
ceased, who had been a member of First 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in Chicago. His 
pastor, the Rev. L. W. Grother, and Dr. 
O. A. Geiseman officiated at the service. 
His body was laid to rest in Memorial Park 
Cemetery, near Evanston, II. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The sermon in the opening service on 
Sept. 12 was delivered by Dr. Paul Schulz 
of Springfield, Ill. Dr. Schulz, a member of 
the synodical Board of Directors, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Colleges. 275 
students have been enrolled. Rooms and 
corridors in the Administration Building and 
in the dormitories have been redecorated. 

The Board for Higher Education recently 
approved the appointment of Dr. Walter E. 
Jennrich as Instructor of Latin, Greek, and 
German. Mr. Wilbert Bok, of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, will serve as assistant 
instructor. He will teach mathematics. 

The past summer brought several an- 
niversaries to a number of faculty members. 
Professor Plass has been in the ministry for 
twenty-five years. Professors Koehneke, 
Rincker, and Zanow have taught at Con- 
cordia for a quarter of a century. Professor 
Rincker has also been president of the in- 
stitution for twelve years. 
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Dr. Sullivan spent the summer in Europe 
with his family. Much of the time was 
spent in visiting relatives of Mrs. Sullivan 
in France. 

Concordia was host to five convention 
groups during the summer: the South Wis- 
consin District, the Synodical Conference, 
the Ephphatha Conference of Lutheran 
Pastors to the Deaf, the English District 
Women’s Missionary League, and the Na- 
tional Astronomers’ Association. 

On Aug. 6 Dr. Herman Sasse of Erlangen 
University, Germany, was a guest on our 
campus. He delivered a highly interesting 
address to a large group of clergymen. He 
spoke on the topic: “The Meaning and Im- 
portance of Confessionalism.” 

The new chairman of Concordia’s Board 
of Control is Rev. Arthur C. Oswald of 
Milwaukee, who was recently elected Presi- 
dent of the South Wisconsin District. 
Pastor Oswald is an alumnus (718) of our 
Milwaukee Concordia. O.C.R. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The new school year opened on Sunday, 
Sept. 5, with a 4:00 o'clock vesper service 
in the new chapel. Prof. Walter Kraemer 
was the officiant, and Prof. Paul Hucht- 
hausen delivered the sermon. Approximately 
400 were present, including the students. 
Registration and examinations were held on 
Monday, and on the following day the reg- 
ular class schedule was followed. 

Enrollment figures are as follows: Total 
students: 196 (130 boys and 66 girls); 
high school students: 174; college students: 
22; total new students: 81 (57 boys and 
24 girls); new students in high school: 74; 
new students in college: 7. 

Total enrollment by classes: Freshman 
H.S., 52; Sophomore H.S., 49; Junior 
H.S., 34; Senior H.S., 89; Freshman Col- 
lege, 13; Sophomore College, 9. 

The faculty consists of a staff of thirteen, 
including seven synodical professors and 
two woman teachers. 

The new buildings were dedicated on the 
afternoon of Sunday, June 20, in the pres- 
ence of an audience of 1,000. Prof, Martin 
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J. Neeb delivered the sermon at the outdoor 
service, and brief addresses were given by 
the mayor of the city of Oakland and the 
assistant superintendent of the Oakland 
public schools. During the following days 
the sessions of the California and Nevada 
District convention were held in the new 
administration building. P.H. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The announcement of the establishment 
of Synod’s Department of Public Relations 
will be of particular interest to those en- 
gaged in Lutheran education. Scheduled 
to begin operations Sept. 1, the department 
is now making plans to represent the vari- 
ous activities of the Church to the public 
in the most effective manner. 


Briefly, the Department of Public Rela- 
tions, as presently constituted, consists of a 
Board of Public Relations, a director en- 
gaged by the Board on a full-time basis, 
and the staff of the main office in New 
York City and the branch office in Wash- 
ington. After having been appointed by 
the President of Synod and the Board of 
Directors, pursuant to the resolution of the 
1947 Synodical Convention, the Board of 
Public Relations began holding meetings in 
April of this year. Its members include two 
pastors: Rev. A. F. Meyer of Yonkers, N. Y. 
(chairman), Rev. M. E. Reinke of La Porte, 
Ind.; three laymen: Fred Strodel of Chi- 
cago (treasurer), J. W. Boehne of Wash- 
ington, G. A. Halter of Cleveland; and one 
teachers college representative: Prof. A. G. 
Huegli of River Forest, Ill. (secretary). 
Prof. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., has accepted the appointment 
as Director of Public Relations. 


These men have all been interested in or 
connected with the cause of Christian edu- 
cation in some way. At the present time 
Mr. Boehne also serves on the Committee 
on Colleges of the Board of Directors. 
Dr. Huegli is a member of the faculty and 
Dean of Students at Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest. Professor Hoffmann 
has rendered distinguished service on the 
faculties of Bethany College, Mankato, 
Minn., and Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
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Bronxville, N. Y., for more than a decade. 
It is evident that Lutheran education will 
be enthusiastically represented to the public 
by the department in every possible way. 


The school system of our Church can 


benefit from a more adequate public rela- ~ 


tions program on a national scale. It is a 
unique institution among the Protestant 
churches of America but still relatively 
unknown. The new department can help 
dispel some of the suspicion and _ hostility, 
some of the deprecating and “German 
school” attitudes toward our system which 
are held by many Americans. The depart- 
ment can also help to publicize the schools 
to that growing group of parents who seek 
some spiritual substance in the education of 
their offspring. With recent emphasis upon 
Federal aid to education and court inter- 
pretations of Government support to church 
schools, the Department will be a vital 
source of information to our educational 
leaders. 

The Department of Public Relations is, 
of course, simply a service agency for the 
work of the Church. And it is just getting 
started. The achievement of its objectives 
for Christian education will depend, under 
God, upon the patient sympathy and active 
co-operation of all who espouse the cause 
of feeding the lambs of God the eternal 
Bread of Life. 


BRAZIL HIERARCHY 
ATTACKS Y.M.C. A. 


The ecclesiastical authorities of Rio de 
Janeiro last month issued a circular calling 
on the Brazilian Roman Catholic clergy to 
free the faithful from the “prejudicial in- 
fluence” of the Y.M.C.A. and warning 
them that the organization is a secret so- 
ciety, completely Protestant, which has been 
condemned by the Holy Office. “It en- 
courages religious indifference because its 
members are inclined to consider every re- 
ligion equal, destroys [youth’s] respect for 
and fidelity to the church, offends young 
men of the Catholic faith and subjects 
them to a powerful campaign of proselyt- 
ism,” declares the circular. In spite of this 
attack, the Sao Paulo branch of the “Y” 
came through its annual financial drive with 
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flying colors. The goal had been set at 
$20,000, but $30,000 was received. Many 
liberal Catholics — professors, judges, busi- 
ness men and politicians — helped sponsor 
the campaign. 


The Christian Century, Aug. 11, 1948 


DO YOU KNOW? 


According to its statistical report of 
1947-1948, the Wisconsin Synod has 187 
parish schools, with an enrollment of 12,999 
pupils, taught by 418 teachers. The total 
enrollment at its five institutions of higher 
education is 864 — Thiensville, Wis., 44; 
Watertown, Wis., 292; New Ulm, Minn., 
336; Saginaw, Mich., 182; and Mobridge, 
S. Dak., 60. 


The Michigan District of our Synod has 
resolved to erect a student chapel and cen- 
ter near the campus of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


North Carolina’s worst infantile paralysis 
epidemic in history restricted many church 
activities during the past summer, particu- 
larly Sunday schools and youth conferences. 
Most vacation Bible schools had closed be- 
fore restrictions were imposed. In Greens- 
boro, where the epidemic struck first, 
churches combined to secure radio time and 
conduct a Bible school of the air. 


With its 1948 issue, the Young Lutherans’ 
Magazine has been discontinued. It had 
been published uninterruptedly for 47 years 
as the successor to Concordia Magazine, 
a family periodical. The demise of the 
Young Lutherans’ Magazine is the result of 
a synodical resolution of several years ago 
to re-align our periodicals. Mr. M. J. 
Roschke, the editor for the past seventeen 
years, succeeded Theodore Kuehnert, who 
edited the periodical during the eight pre- 
vious years. A new four-page weekly 
juvenile, Our Young World, edited by Mr. 
G. L. Wind, will take the place of the 
Young Lutherans’ Magazine and the Con- 
cordia Messenger. 


The September enrollment of Chicago’s 
8 Catholic colleges, 92 high schools, and 
409 parochial elementary schools was ex- 
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pected to exceed 236,000, according to 
Msgr. Daniel F. Cunningham, school super- 
intendent for the archdiocese of Chicago. 
An increase over last year was anticipated 
especially in the college department and in 
the grade schools. 


Mr. E. F. Sagehorn of the Lutheran High 
School in St. Louis has accepted a call as 
principal of the Lutheran High School in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The U.S. Public Health Service states 
that by conservative estimate more than 
eight million Americans — over six per cent 
of the population — are suffering from some 
form of mental or nervous illness. More 
than half of all the hospital beds in the 
United States—some 600,000 —are occu- 
pied by mental patients. The latter figure 
includes only the seriously ill, and it does 
not indicate the full magnitude of the 
problem, since the number of patients ad- 
mitted is determined by the number of beds 
available rather than by the need. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


Shortage of Latin teachers may snuff the 
subject from high school classrooms. Of the 
800,000 high school students still taking 
Latin each year, only a minuscule propor- 
tion go on to College Latin, and the num- 
ber of persons preparing themselves to teach 
the subject is negligible. Last year one 
Michigan teacher-training institution had 
44 calls for Latin teachers, could supply 
only 3. 


More than 70,000,000 persons, or half the 
nation’s population, moved to new homes 
between 1940 and 1947. Job opportunities 
were the mainspring of migration. Better 
educated persons moved more frequently 
and longer distances than persons of limited 
education. 


“Make Dreams Come True,” a new 
School Savings poster, has been issued by 
the U.S. Savings Bonds Division of the 
Treasury Department. It is especially de- 
signed for classroom use and may be se- 
cured from the Savings Bonds office in your 
State. 


Your CoNnsciENCE AND Your Memorigs. — Lately the 100th anniversary 
of the composer of the hymn, “Abide with Me,” has been celebrated in New 
York. This classic was composed by Francis Henry Lyte in England, Novem- 


ber 20, 1847. 


It is said that people of all creeds have found consolation and strength in 
the message of this hymn and Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell of the Fifth 


Avenue Presbyterian Church said — 


“Chaplains tell us that American soldiers and sailors repeated it prayerfully 
before going into action and that many a lad in the hour of death murmured 
its petition ‘hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes.’ ” 

The influence of gospel hymns, learned in childhood, on the lives of people 


is incalculable. They serve as a model for everyday living. The noble senti- 
ments and the poetry from hymns are and should be the standard of morals 
and conduct by the child. Living in his memory beside his conscience, they 
become easily his guide. 

We believe that modern education should give children, from kindergarten 
on, the choice bits of poetry that former generations loved when they were 
only old enough to call them “crotations” instead of quotations. — Bulletin, 
Friends of the Public Schools, August, 1948. 


Success. — The father of Success is named Work. The mother of Success 
is named Ambition. The oldest son is called Common Sense, and some of the 
boys are called Stability, Perseverance, Thoroughness, Foresight, Enthusiasm, 
and Co-operation. 

The oldest daughter is Character. Some of the sisters are Cheerfulness, 
Loyalty, Care, Courtesy, Economy, Sincerity, and Harmony. The baby is 
Opportunity. 

Get acquainted with the “old man,” and you will be able to get along 
with the rest of the family. — Royal Neighbor. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. Wipracur 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: S. W. Becker, Arthur E. Diesing, Victor E. Hildner, John W. Klotz, Wm. A. 
Kramer, Theodore Kuehnert, Albert V. Maurer, H. P. Mroch. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


ATONEMENT AND FORGIVENESS, A Re-orientation. By Jacob Tanner. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1948. 114 pages. $1.75. 


The aim of the author is to present the forgiveness of sins as the focal point in the 
study of the saving work of the Holy Spirit. The aim is laudable, but how well the author 
succeeds in making his point clear is another question. The book gets off to a bad start 
with the assertion, “Doctrinal statements generally are the product of exegesis, logic, and 
philosophy,” and on almost every page, especially in the first seven chapters, we found 
ourselves placing question marks. Law and Gospel are confused. The author seems at 
times to hold a strange view of the kingdom of heaven (pp. 18-18). He believes that 
forgiveness in the Old Testament rested on a different basis than in the New Testament 
(pp. 19-85); that Old Testament forgiveness was a piecemeal forgiveness (p.35). Ac- 
cording to his view, the forgiveness of sins passed through three stages; but even when 
he speaks of the last and perfect stage, which had its beginning at Pentecost, he at times 
comes close to making also this forgiveness a piecemeal forgiveness (p.103f.) and to 
basing the assurance of forgiveness on our own confession (p. 92). There are, of course, 
some good things in the book, but they have been said before. S. W. B. 


STUDYING HIS WORD. A Congregational Manual for Building a Bible-Studying Parish. 
By Oscar E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education. Single copy, 50 cents, net. 


BIBLE STUDY INTEREST FINDERS. A, B, C, D, E. Per package (25 sets) 25 cents 
net. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 

This 80-page pamphlet, profusely illustrated, calls attention to the need of Bible study 
in a time of confusion and frankly faces some of the difficulties which our modern age 
presents. The author has set up a program of action which gets beyond analysis and is 
workable, we believe, in any church where there is a determination to direct the people 
into a firsthand discovery of God’s revelation for revitalizing Christendom in our day. 

The ten-step program which it outlines is practical and based on experience in a growing 
city parish. The problems and solutions, the five Interest Finders, and the check list for 
Bible classes will help any class. The book combines ardent love for the Bible and good 
educational procedure. It is the outgrowth of more than one hundred Bible study workshops 
which the author has conducted or initiated with a great deal of success. T.K. 
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EDUCATION 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN CHILDREN. By The Educational Policies Com- 

mission, appointed by the National Educational Association of the United States and 
the American Association of School Administrators. 1948. Washington 6, D.C.: 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 292 pages. $1.25. 


Thirty years ago the label “Progressive Education” was coined. Much thoughtless 
talk and many misunderstood principles have caused confusion throughout the educational 
world. At the beginning of the present decade, however, a period of stabilization began. 
At present, among educators who are aware of current literature and practice in education, 
there is comparatively little academic hairsplitting over “Progressive Education.” 


Education for All American Children has been prepared by the Educational Policies 
Commission because it believes that elementary education is now entering a period of 
significant change and transition. A careful reading of this book will cause every alert 
Christian teacher to visualize his school within the present American setting. It is most 
surprising how stimulating and helpful such a book can be in giving information on 
current practice. Unfortunately some information causes us to recognize the need for 
a modification of our procedures. How easy it is, then, to dismiss a book such as this with 
the common and shockingly popular remark: “Oh, well, it’s just another one of those 
books on ‘Progressive Education’!” Let’s read it and see. A. V. M. 


MODERN TEACHING PRACTICE AND TECHNIQUE. By J. H. Panton, M.A. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 298 pages. $2.25. 


Different, and yet familiar, is this book on Modern Teaching Practice and Technique. 
It is written by a British author with British teachers and schools in mind. Yet the con- 
tents are usable for any teacher or student of education anywhere. Clearly, directly, and 
concretely treated are the fundamental problems confronting beginning teachers, techniques 
for various types of teaching, and the increasingly difficult problems of discipline. Signifi- 
cant trends in education are recognized in all discussion of educational practice. A.V. M. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN MODERN SOCIETY. By Thomas A. C. Renne, M.D., and 
Luther E. Woodward, Ph.D. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1948. 424 
pages. $4.00. 


The late war has revealed the extent of emotional and mental maladjustment in our 
society, toward which the war conditions have made a substantial contribution. As a result, 
mental health is receiving increasing attention by professionals, and the public is be- 
coming interested. 


This book has grown out of long experience in mental health, psychiatry, and psychiatric 
social work. It covers the various areas of social life, including the family, the church, and 
the school. Therefore the workers in the church will find important data and valuable 
suggestions in the sections which deal with “Pastoral Counseling and Church Life,” “The 
Mental Hygiene of Family Living,” and “Mental Health in Education.” 


The home, the church, and the school have constant opportunity to discover the chief 
cause of personal and social maladjustment, namely, emotional and mental immaturity. 
When the personality development is so guided that the individual’s sense of security is 
strengthened, his self-confidence increased, his social effectiveness enhanced, and a feeling 
of well-being established, then mental health is functioning in the developmental process, 
and emotional and mental maturity becomes an achievable goal. 


This volume is a valuable contribution to the studies made in a field which increasingly 
attracts the attention of educators and social workers. 
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FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION. Common Ground for All Peoples. A Report of a Special 
Committee to the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 325 pages. $2.50. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
is faced with numerous problems. A major undertaking of this committee was the attempt 
to provide education for the many people in various countries who lack the elementary 
skills, such as reading and writing. 

The present volume has been prepared by UNESCO in collaboration with many educa- 
tional experts throughout the world. Its purpose is to report on Fundamental Education: 
Common Ground for All Peoples. This report was prepared for the First Session of the 
General Conference (November-December, 1946). 

The book deals with the problems of large numbers of people who lack even the most 
elementary education and yet are exposed to life in a complex modern world. Fundamental 
Education is therefore one of UNESCO’s major areas of interest. A. V.M. 


LITERATURE 


POSTSCRIPT TO YESTERDAY, America: The Last Fifty Years. By Lloyd Morris. New 
York: Random House, 1947. 449 pages. $5.00. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN POETRY 1900-1940. By Horace Gregory and Marya 
Zaturenska. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946. 503 pages. $4.00. 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN DRAMA. By Edmond M. Gagey. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. 283 pages. $3.75. 

The approaching mid-century is stimulating numerous attempts to take stock of our 
rapidly changing civilization, to find some bearings, any bearings, in an age of confusion. 
Mr. Morris ably and interestingly carries out the obvious parallel development of progress 
and spiritual disintegration. What he calls “an astonishing paradox” is not strange to us. 
It has been preached from our pulpits for many years. Mankind has strayed from God 
and is milling about in the wilderness. Rom. 1:21-32 and 2 Thess. 2:11 are only too 
applicable to our times. Following earthly goals, man is following delusions. What wonder 
that each succeeding generation is disillusioned, that finally confidence and faith in any- 
thing is considered a delusion, that skepticism becomes commonplace. 

It is in this milieu that ‘our Church must work. That is the challenge for us. If we are 
to do our work effectively, it behooves us to understand our times more clearly. Postscripts 
to Yesterday will therefore prove valuable to our teachers, pastors, professors, and thoughtful 
laymen. Especially for those of us who have lived during these fifty years it will bring 
back reminiscences, and it will clarify our views by marshaling the multitudinous data 
into sharper focus. 

Mr. Morris clearly traces the changing attitudes in society, business, labor, politics, the 
major novelists and dramatists, leading newspapers and magazines, statesmen, philosophers, 
cultists. One omission is striking. He completely ignores the poets. Neither does he 
promise to give them a hearing in his proposed second volume. That, too, is a sign of 
our times. No comparable history of previous eras would have neglected the poets. Modern 
poets not only reflect the spirit of the age, but, more important, grapple with, and shed 
light on, the problems of the times. A History of American Poetry 1900—1940 will help 
fill the gap left by Mr. Morris. No one interested in poetry can afford to miss it. Those 
mildly interested but bewildered by the complexity and strangeness of modern poetry 
will find it a helpful guide through the confusion of contemporary poetry. While it 
cannot be hailed as definitive, it is the best available at present. 

Revolution in American Drama is a rich compendium of the American theater from 
1912 to the present. It emphasizes dramatic forms, themes, and trends; discusses all out- 
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standing playwrights; names, describes, and evaluates every important dramatic work 
produced during the period. It briefly outlines the forces of reform and revolution; the 
changes in manners, morals, and tastes; the influence of European reformers; the little 
theater movement; the development of new techniques and stagecraft. This book will be 
eagerly read from cover to cover by anyone interested in the drama and kept on his desk 
for repeated reference. : A. E. D. 


TEXTBOOKS 


USING LATIN. By Harry Fletcher Scott, Annabel Horn, and John Flagg Gummere. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1948. 448 pages. $2.40. 

This is one of the newer textbooks in beginning Latin. Every effort is made to rouse 
the student’s interest and to combat the idea that Latin is a dead language. The book is 
amply illustrated. About half the illustrations are in color. Even the vocabulary at the 
end of the book is illustrated with sketches. Each lesson has a section entitled “Latin 
Lives Today,” showing the influence of Latin on English. Interest is also maintained by 
employing stories as exercises in grammar, and vocabulary comparisons are made between 
English and Latin grammar. A number of Latin songs are included. The book should 
be very usable for elementary Latin. J. W.K. 


MARTIN AND JUDY SONGS. By Edith Lovell Thomas. Boston: Beacon Press, 1948. 
99 pages. $2.50. 

Here are 56 songs made to order for the kindergarten. The title indicates that the 
book is intended as a companion volume to the Martin and Judy series of stories for little 
children, but it can well be used independently. 

The publisher presents the book as containing “a new kind of religious song for young 
children.” However, the book probably does not contain more than three or four songs 
that can be called religious according to Biblical standards, even with a considerable 
stretch of the imagination. But the songs do portray the experiences of young children in 
a way that will interest them. Because the songs are true to child life, the Christian 
teacher will be able in many cases to supply Christian concepts while teaching them. 

The experiences portrayed in the songs include snow, rain, wind, sun, the seasons, the 
rainbow, taking a trip, church bells, babies, boats, growing things, insects, friends, parents, 
Christmas, play, pets, and others. A number of action songs are scattered through the book. 

The three-part accompaniment is tuneful and pleasing. The format of the book is 
9% by 12 inches. The cover is cloth. Opposite each page of music appears an attractive 
full-page two-color illustration. 

Every school with a kindergarten should purchase a copy of Martin and Judy Songs 
for the teacher in charge of this pre-school group. When the long-heralded Concordia 
publication Child’s Garden of Songs, by Theo. G. Stelzer, appears on the market, the two 
books together should meet the song needs of most Lutheran kindergartens. While the 
latter publication is intended chiefly to cover the religious song needs of primary pupils, 
it will contain also a number of simple religious songs that are definitely on the kinder- 
garten level. Wm. A. K. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR. Editors: Peter W. Dykema, Gladys Pitcher, Davit Stevens, J. Lillian 
Vandervere. Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company, 1947. 256 pages. $1.40. 


The teacher searching for supplementary material of a secular character which contains 
in one volume material suitable for use in all grades will here find an adequate source. 
A strong factor in the volume’s favor is its large repertoire of folk songs and melodies by 
master composers. Two musical plays are included. The usual devices found in rhythmic 
games, pattern songs, and rhythmic activities are included. The volume includes classified, 
general, and alphabetical indexes, but no technical index. V. G. H. 
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HAPPY SINGING. Editors: Peter W. Dykema, Gladys Pitcher, David Stevens, J. Lillian 
Vandervere. Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company, 1947. 224 pages. $1.28. 

This composite volume of the series “A Singing School,” Grades One to Four, will 
serve well in the school of two to four rooms. The material is organized in unit groupings, 
and the text has been selected to tap many areas of child interest. The volume is well in- 
dexed and has included an excellent feature in its index of tonal patterns. V.G.H. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


THE HOPE OF TOMORROW. A Rally Day Service at Worship and Recreation. Prepared 
by Allan Hart Jahsmann. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. Single copy 
8 cents. 


This service is arranged for joint participation by pupils and congregation. The de- 
partments of the Sunday School (Primary, Junior, Intermediate, and Senior) each contribute 
a song and a brief section of responsive reading. The three sections are interspersed with 
several hymns to be sung by the congregation. The service follows the standard liturgical 
pattern. The participation on the part of the pupils, which this service provides, will 
stimulate pupil interest and tend to make the Rally Day service more meaningful to all 
concerned. The popular hymns selected and the short responsive readings will not require 
much time for preparation. We regret that this new service was not made available to us 
a month earlier for review, since Rally Day, as a rule, is observed in September. T. K. 


LUTHER, MAN OF GOD. By Rev. Edgar J. Mundinger. An order of Service for Ref- 
ormation Day. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1947. 5 cents a copy. 

This order of children’s service, liturgically arranged, presents briefly the work of the 
Reformation through Martin Luther. Its point of departure is the founding of the Christian 
Church. It then points out how the Church deteriorated. This leads to the work of 
Luther. It concludes with reference to the blessings of the Reformation which we as 
American Christians enjoy today and the responsibilities which are ours in view of these 
blessings. The brief and simple service consists of readings, not the traditional questions 
and answers, and selected hymns for children and congregation. The confusion of our day 
in Church and State call for enlightenment of our Christians on the need for the reforma- 
tion of the Christian Church in the days of Luther and the blessed results of his achieve- 
ments under God, which have come down to us as American Christians in terms of spir- 
itual and temporal blessings. Congregations will do well to re-introduce the type of 
Reformation Day observance which this service makes possible. Me 


PERIODICALS 
A CririQuE OF “PROGRESSIVE” EDUCATION 


(An annotated bibliography of some magazine articles, submitted by H. P. Mroch) 
“PROGRESSIVISM” Is CHALLENGED 


“AN ESSENTIALISTS PLATFORM FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION.” By W.C. Bagley. Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXIV (April, 1938), pp. 241—256. 

This is the “manifesto” of 1938, following the formation of the Essentialist Committee 
for the Advancement of American Education of the AASA. Here Bagley sets forth what 
he believes to be the causes of educational problems in the societal structure of present-day 
America and the “enfeebling influences of Progressive education in correcting the problem.” 
The basic essentialist tenets are that a solid democracy demands that American education 
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safeguard the freedoms of speech, assembly, press, and religion; that the learner has a right 
to guidance and direction. 

“The demands presented by the fundamental changes taking place in American society 
must be met by an educational theory which is strong, virile, and positive. The effeminate, 
feeble, and vague theories of the past generation have generated heat but have lacked light.” 

A digest of Bagley’s article is printed in the Lutheran School Journal, LXXIV (Sep- 
tember, 1938), pp. 35—36. 


“JUST WHAT IS THE CRUX OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN PROGRESSIVES 
AND ESSENTIALISTS.” By W.C. Bagley. Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XXVI (October, 1940), pp. 508—511. 

Here the conflicts between the two groups are listed in a series of “opposites,” the es- 
sentialists emphasizing the first of the two terms: effort vs. interest; discipline vs. freedom; 
teacher initiative vs. learner initiative; race experience vs. individual experience; subjects 
vs. activities; logical vs. psychological organization; remote goals vs. immediate goals. 

See also Bagley’s article “The Case for Essentialism in Education.” N.E. A. Journal, 
XXX (October, 1941), p. 201. 


“PROGRESSIVES LOOK AT PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION.” By Pedro J. Orata. Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XXIV (November, 1938), pp. 570—580. 
This is a summary of the critical analyses by Dewey, Bode, and Rugg. Orata points 
out that in their own criticisms of Progressive education the founders. and friends indicate 
that the same troubles prevail in 1938 that have prevailed in 1930. The Progressives 
actually have no philosophy because their leaders cannot get together on a theory of values. 
In order to establish a sound philosophy, they must decide upon a theory of values. 


“THE ABSOLUTISM OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION.” By J.S. Brubacher. School 
and Society, LI (January 4, 1941), pp. 1-9. 


Here a “theory of values” is pointed out in the Progressive philosophy. Brubacher 
argues that the Progressives have set up a number of “absolutes.” They have made an 
absolute of growth and also of learning by their emphasis upon learning by experience 
and child activity. The goal of learning has become learning itself; the goal of growth 
has become growth itself. There must be some means of determining what is right or 
wrong, some absolute. The Progressives have democracy as their absolute, but they do 
not admit it. The Progressives should be honest with themselves and admit the existence 
of democracy as their absolute. They must realize that the present question in the various 
educational theories is not one of absolutism vs. non-absolutism, but a matter of one 
absolute vs. another. 


This article stirred much comment. See the following in School and Society, LUI 
(April 5, 1941): by W. J. Sanders, “Toward a New Educational Dogmatism,” pp. 441—448; 
and Boyd H. Bode, “Absolutism and Democracy,” pp. 443—446; also E. A. Fitzpatrick, 


“Education, Absolutism, and Human Values,” pp. 446—448; A. D. Patterson, “Absolutes at 
the Crossroads,” pp. 448—450. 


ATTEMPTS AT RECONCILIATION AND COMPROMISE 


“DEMOCRACY AND PUPIL CONTROL.” By W. I. Painter. School and Society, LIII 
(March 22, 1941), pp. 358-362. 


“Education for Democracy” is a fine slogan and catchword, but democracy is often 
misinterpreted. We must analyze more completely the requirements of democracy. 
Progressive education has been criticized for permitting freedom, and probably rightly so, 
for unrestricted freedom in choice of activity is not democratic; uncontrolled activity may 
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just as easily lead to subversive activity. Such training must be given as will help youth 
cope with life’s problems. Democracy is not an institution in which the individual may 
do as he pleases at all times. 

“Utopian idealism, based on only a partial concept of the duties and activities which 
will, in later life, be thrust on the individual whether he likes it or not, is likely to 
destroy, or perhaps is destroying, the habits and attitudes of the individual that are basic 
to democracy itself.” 


“IMPERATIVES IN EDUCATION.” By C. L. Phelps. Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXV (May, 1939), pp. 832-336. 

“Tf we are to have a manual for teachers, it must be entirely free from ‘isms,’ slogans, 
and propaganda, it must consist of fundamentals gleaned from sound educational thought 
wherever it may be found and without regard to whether it is new or old. It is necessary 
in the meantime for progressive teachers to understand as much as possible of the dif- 
ferent schools of thought and to maintain an attitude of kindly tolerance toward views 
that cannot be harmonized with their own. This is in accord with the democratic way.” 


“MIDWAY BETWEEN TRADITIONALISM AND PROGRESSIVISM.” By Paul Weiss. 
School and Society, LIII (June 21, 1941), pp. 761—763. 

Progressive education has done a fine job in getting rid of the old methods and subject 
matter that were of little use in the modern world, yet it leaves out something very im- 
portant. On the other hand, traditionalism has been too segmented. Traditionalism has 
leaned toward the extreme portrayed in the story of the waitress who was asked for 
the correct time and answered, “It would be wrong for me to tell you. You see, I’m not 
waiting on your table.” At the other end of the scale we have the Progressive pupil who 
comes home and says to mother: “I don’t want to learn what I want to learn; I want to 
learn how to read and write.” 


“NEWER INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES.” By J. H. Fox. School and Society, LIV 
(July 26, 1941), pp. 49-52. 

Progressive education is not a failure. The failings that are pointed out are not typical, 
but are due to inferior teachers, ill-equipped schools, unfair comparisons, confused thinking 
on the part of critics, “either-or” attitudes, a lack of balance in educational experiences, 
and an overemphasis of the new resulting in neglect of the fundamentals. 


“CLARIFYING ISSUES IN PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION.” By Edwin H. Reeder. 
School and Society, LII (November 9, 1940), pp. 461—464. 

Reeder calls attention to the unfortunate tendency to classify all educators in two 
groups — the “either-or” attitude that Fox has referred to. We must come to see that 
it is not a matter of this or that; it is rather a matter of more or less. We have confused 
theory with technique. If we can separate the philosophical from the technical, the ideals 
from the methods used to attain them, we approach closer agreement between the Progres- 
sives and the Conservatives. The question is not so much whether a school is Progressive 
as whether it is progressing. . 


“REEDER’S METHOD OF CLARIFYING ISSUES IN PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION.” 
By J. M. Lynch. School and Society, LIII (May 10, 1941), pp. 610-611. 

Lynch criticized Reeder’s logic in that (1) there is no philosophy of Progressive educa- 
tion and (2) it cannot be separated from techniques. The school’s philosophy of education 
is what really counts. Not: “Is it Progressive?” not even: “Is it progressing?” rather: 
“How is it progressing? What is the school’s basic conception of the individual and of 
learning?” 
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“A PROPOSAL FOR JUDGING WHAT IS AND WHAT IS NOT PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION.” by J. S. Brubacher. School and Society, XLVIII (October 22, 
1938), pp. 509-519. 

There is much confusion as to just exactly what is meant by progressive education. 
Brubacher points out the confusions, traces the meaning of progress (Darwinian) and its 
significance, and explains the confusions. He demands that the revolutionary concept of 
progress be the device for judging what is and what is not progressive education. 


“IS ESSENTIALISM SYNONYMOUS WITH TRADITIONALISM?” By H. A. Tonne. 
School and Society, LIII (March 8, 1941), pp. 311—312. 

An attempt to show that there is a difference between traditionalism and essentialism 
is here made. The essentialist believes that only those things that are vitally important 
should be taught, and only those things that can be taught. The development of per- 
sonality is an incidental rather than a primary purpose of the school. The course of study 
should be adapted to new needs, but only that which a student can use is to be taught. 
“Essentialism is the opposite of Progressivism; traditionalism is the opposite of progres- 
sivism. 


“THREE EDUCATIONAL THEORIES: TRADITIONALISM, PROGRESSIVISM, ES- 
SENTIALISM.” By A. L. Hall-Quist. School and Society, LVI (November 14, 
1942), pp. 452—459. 

Here we have a clear presentation of the three leading educational philosophies, with 
the distinguishing characteristics of each. Illustrates also how the three differ from one 
another. 

A digest of Hall-Quist’s article is printed in the Lutheran School Journal, LXXVIII 
(March, 1943), pp. 8323-325. 


Tue PRESENT STATUS 


“A DEFENSE OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION.” By W. A. Yauch. School and Society, 
LX (July 29, 1944), pp. 65-67. 


With the coming of the Second World War, and the sometimes unsatisfactory results 
found in the educational levels of the young men inducted into the Army, Progressive 
education was severely criticized. The Progressive Education Association also changed 
its name to the American Education Fellowship early in 1944. Yauch here attempts a 
defense by pointing out the good achieved by Progressive education and asks for more 
time before passing judgment. The greatest detriment to Progressive education is the 
criticism coming from the sidelines, and he ends with a plea, “We earnestly plead 
for peace.” 


“PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ON THE DEFENSIVE.” By Theodore Brameld. Current 
History, VIL (August, 1944), pp. 95-100. 


The criticism of Progressive education is again called to the reader's attention, and 
Brameld proposes that Progressivism needs to emphasize new goals for democracy; 
Progressivism must encourage free expression. 


“IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION OBSOLETE?” By Boyd Bode. School and Society, 
LXVI (Nov. 29, 1947), pp. 414—416. 


Progressive education is real training for membership in the community; it brings a 
new moral basis for education. The concern of education is to train the child and youth 
to participate in common interests and common purposes — this concern is justified on 
the ground that it is the only road to democracy and the brotherhood of man. Here we 
have Bode’s view that democracy is the American religion and that morality is learned 
by group participation; therefore the spirit of Progressive education by any other name 
can never be considered obsolete. 
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“PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION IN AN AGE OF CRISIS.” By Theodore Brameld. 
School and Society, LXV (June 21, 1947), pp. 449-452. 


Brameld here analyzes and criticizes the four major trends in educational philosophy 
on the current scene: 

Eclecticism — a mixture of various philosophies, believing that all have their good points. 
This is no true philosophy. 

Essentialism (Conservative).— This is based upon the tried and tested heritage of 
skills which have come down to us throughout civilization. 

Progressivism (Liberal).— The purpose of this philosophy is to stimulate thinking, 
the practice of the scientific method, to adjust and readjust to nature and society. 

Perennialism (Reactionary ).— This is an attempt at restoration of the education of the 
Middle Ages. 

Reconstructionism (Radical).—This is ancient Christianity and modern democracy 
fused with technology and art into a society under the control of the great majority who 
are the sovereign determiners of their own destiny. This, according to Brameld, is the 
only philosophy for today. 

The following is his criticism of the various philosophies: 

Essentialism develops minds conditioned to passive acceptance of inherited patterns. 

Progressivism focuses too much attention upon means. 

Perennialism sets up absolute criteria that could justify arbitrary authority. This is 
antidemocratic. 

Reconstructionism is not yet a finished philosophy, but it commits itself to build 
a new democratic culture. 


“SOCIAL PATTERNS AND EDUCATIONAL GOALS.” By E. V. Sayers. School 
and Society, LXVIII (July 8, 1948), pp. 1-4. 

Sayers challenges Brameld’s goals. The teacher’s interest must not be in predetermined 
institutional change to be accomplished. His primary attention must be upon the 
democratic character which is being built in his pupils in the process; his interest must be 
in education. The object of education must be the discipline of character, not the change 
of society. 

This article is “answered” by Brameld in the same issue, pp. 4—6. 


“WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION.” By-F. L. Redefer. 
School and Society, LVII (May 8, 1948), pp. 345-349. 


“ESSENTIALISM TEN YEARS AFTER.” By W. W. Briekman. School and Society, LVII 
(May 15, 1948), pp. 8361—365. 
These two articles are historical summaries of the two leading philosophies. The former 
is written by the former director of the Progressive Education Association and traces the 
movement from 1918 to 1948. The latter traces Essentialism from 1938 to 1948. 


For the Lutheran teacher we suggest the rereading of 


“CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE SECOND CENTURY.” By O. P. Kretzmann. 
Lutheran School Journal, LXXXIII (June, 1947), pp. 438—444. 
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Our Contributors 


S. W. Becker, professor of Religion, Con- H. J. Bozrrcuer, Counselor in Parish Edu- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. cation of the Minnesota District, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
pay ee Se A. C. STeLLHoRN, Secretary of Schools, St. 
Lutheran School, Minneapolis, Minn. ee 


Wo. A. Kramer, assistant to the Secretary Lesiie R. Zeppis, teacher at St. Peter’s Lu- 
of Schools, School Office, St. Louis, Mo. theran School, East Detroit, Mich. 


Aputt Epucation Essentiau. — Adult education is urgent. The fate of 
the world is in the hands of adults because there is no longer time to raise 
up a new generation of children. Adults now living will make the decisions 
of war or peace — life or death. Adults must study, learn, think, and create the 
right answers. 

The community, the State, the nation which strengthens its program of 
adult education is intelligently concerned with its own future. — HoMER 
Kemprer, quoted in American School Board Journal, July, 1948, p. 24. 


Work on Brste Revision Gors Forwarp. — According to Dean Luther A. 
Weigle, chairman of the American Standard Bible Committee which is working 
at Yale University in co-operation with 18 British scholars on a revision of the 
Old Testament, the undertaking is now three-quarters finished and will be 
completed by 1950. In 1951, he says, both Testaments in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version will be published in one volume. The R.S.V. New Testament, 
published in 1946, passed the million-copy mark in the first year and sales 
are now approaching 2,000,000. The group of co-operating British scholars is 
headed by Theodore H. Robinson of the University of London and C. H. Dodd 
of Cambridge University.— The Christian Century (June 80, 1948), p. 664. 


LEARNING, A ConsTANT Process. —A child is constantly learning. He is 
being taught every moment that he is awake. Every moment is bringing him 
impressions that affect his attitudes, his behavior, his moral standards, and 
his habits. He is being taught by his parents, his relatives, his adult and 
juvenile friends, his teachers, his associates. He is being taught by the books 
he reads, the pictures he sees, the things he hears, and by the environment 
in which he lives. He is being taught both directly and indirectly. He learns 
as much from what those around him are and do as from what they say. 
Some things he learns are good. Some are bad. But he goes on learning 
whether we like it or not. — The Christian Parent, September, 1948. 


MEANING OF Home. — The meaning which home has for growing children 
depends initially on the relationships which the father and mother have with 
each other. If there is genuine affection, mutual respect, true pleasure in the 
person and personality of the other, and something approximating equality 
in the sharing of privileges and responsibilities, an interpersonal atmosphere 
is created in which the budding personalities of children can thrive. If instead 
of understanding and mutual regard and pleasure, there are friction, tension, 
and animosity, children will suffer no matter how systematically the father 
and mother may try to observe psychological principles in the guidance of 
their children. — Mental Health in Modern Society, by Tuomas A. C. RENNIE 
and Luter E. Woopwarp, p. 335. 


